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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 











Germany: Today and Tomorrow 


PART I 
by Henry J. Kellermann 


We are approaching the end of that period of 
the Allied Occupation of Germany which will be 
known to future students of history as the “High 
Commission Phase.” To a measurable degree, 
Germany today carries, and will probably carry in 
days to come, the stamp of this era. In fact, it is 
impossible to understand the situation in present- 
day Germany or to estimate the future course of 
events without examining specifically the develop- 
ments of the past 3 years and without studying in 
particular the role the U.S. Government has per- 
formed. 

When the High Commission assumed office in 
1949, the Government of the Federal Republic 
was just being constituted and was about to em- 
bark on its tedious and uncertain course toward 
sovereignty. Its powers were defined by the 
newly created Basic Law, itself an untested source 
of authority, and limited by an Occupation 
Statute? which reserved certain critical powers 
to the High Commission. The Government was 
supported by a slim majority of moderate parties 
’ which formed a tenuous, slightly right-of-center 
coalition and which were themselves held together 
by compromise of heterogeneous elements. On 
the other hand, the Government faced the for- 
midable, solid opposition of the Social Democratic 
Party and of right- and left-wing splinter groups. 
Contemporary prophets predicted the early col- 
lapse of the coalition and the downfall of Konrad 
Adenauer’s cabinet—and have been predicting it 
ever since. 

To complicate the situation, the Adenauer gov- 
ernment had to meet the full fury of the East 
German puppet regime and of its agents in West- 


Germany 1947-1949, The Story in Documents, Depart- 
ment of State publication 3556, p. 283. 
* Tbid, p. 89. 
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This article is based on an address which Mr. 
Kellermann, Director of the Office of German Public 
Affairs, made at Philadelphia on May 5 before the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, which this year 
observes the centennial of Carl Schurz’ arrival in the 
United States from Germany in 1852. Schurz sub- 
sequently served as U.S. Minister to Spain, as a gen- 
eral in the Union Army, as U.S. Senator from 
Missouri, and as Secretary of the Interior under 
President Hayes. 

Members of the Foundation have given generous 
support to U.S. Government programs for postwar 
Germany. They helped rebuild the Goethe House 
at Frankfort-am-Main, financed the sending of a 
highly successful art exhibit to Germany, and spon- 
sored visits of Germans to the United States and of 
American citizens to Germany. In expressing appre- 
ciation to his audience, Mr. Kellermann said: “I can- 
not conceive of anything that symbolizes more 
inspiringly the synthesis which the great patron of 
your organization achieved in his person than this 
effort to build a better future with the help of the 
best that each one of us has salvaged from the 
tempests of the past.” 











ern Germany who turned their biggest propa- 
ganda guns on what they were pleased to call the 
hirelings of Wall Street imperialism. Commu- 
nist agitation probed for soft spots in West Ger- 
man politics and found a few promising openings 
which could be exploited to stir up popular dis- 
content with Mr. Adenauer’s conduct of affairs 
and which, moreover, could be used to create fric- 
tion between the Government of the Federal Re- 
public and the High Commission. Furthermore, 
there was the ever-present danger that political 
opposition to the Government, fanned by right- 
and left-wing extremists and feeding on resent- 
ment of the Occupation, economic distress, and, 
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particularly, on the misery of millions of unsettled 
refugees, would return to power the radical par- 
ties of the right or the left. 


Strengthening the New Government 


Yet, instead of deteriorating as they did in the 
twenties, German politics attained strength, sta- 
bility, and firm direction. Today, Mr. Adenauer 
is still the Chancellor. The coalition, although 
leading a precarious existence, still stands. Re- 
cent elections indicate that the Chancellor’s policy, 
at least to this date, is still supported by a small 
but fairly constant majority of the electorate in 
most of West Germany. This fact is significant, 
since German participation in European defense 
and promotion of the Schuman Plan have been 
the mainstays of the Chancellor’s foreign policy. 
The opposition is as strong as ever, but has made 
no material headway with its bid for control on 
the Federal level. In fact, in many decisive re- 
spects, the position of the Social Democratic 
Party differs from that of the Government not 
so much in principle as in considerations of strat- 
egy. What is more important, there has been no 
serious increase of the radical votes. Neo-Nazi 
groups have re-emerged, it is true, but not in suf- 
ficient strength to become an influential factor in 
national politics. 

Communist votes, on the other hand, never very 
numerous since 1945, have steadily declined; so 
much so, in fact, that the Communist Party in 
Western Germary cannot be counted upon as an 
overt instrument of political power. At the same 
time, the trend toward political moderation has 
been maintained and safeguarded by measures of 
the Government designed to foster and protect 
democratic institutions and practices. One of the 
most important developments in this connection 
has been the establishment of a Supreme Consti- 
tutional Court with power to sit in judgment over 
groups and individuals endangering civil rights 
and democratic freedom. 

In its external relations, the German Govern- 
ment has attained a position of prestige and in- 
fluence. Mr. Adenauer’s dignified and skillful 
presentation of Germany’s case in international 
negotiations has gained him the respect and the 
acclaim of other governments including those of 
former enemy nations. I feel that tribute should 
also be paid to the many distinguished men and 
women whom Germany has sent to the United 
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States in the postwar years, both in official and 
unofficial capacity. They have gained good will 
and many friends for Germany through their 
dignified, tactful, and cooperative conduct of 
their business and personal affairs. All this bodes 
well for a successful conclusion of the contractual 
agreements now impending which will insure 
Germany treatment on a basis of equality in in- 
ternational relations.® 

Some critics do not seem to appreciate the tre- 
mendous accomplishment which lies in the stabili- 
zation of the German political situation alone. 
Consider the odds: Germany has lost 52 percent 
of her prewar territory, but the Federal Republic 
has gained almost 10 million new inhabitants, an 
increase of 22.4 percent of her population. Every 
square kilometer in Western Germany, which in 
1939 housed 160 habitants, today shelters 196. 
Consider further that these people had to be ac- 
commodated in an area which, according to Ger- 
man estimates, has lost 20 percent of its housing 
facilities; that they had to be absorbed by a labor 
market which has been weakened by the loss of 
about 30 percent of Germany’s prewar industrial 
capacity ; that they had to be fed out of an economy 
which has lost an even higher percentage of its 
agricultural resources. And consider finally that 
war, occupation, and economic distress do not ex- 
actly generate political balance, general satisfac- 
tion, and enthusiasm for international cooperation. 


Contrast Between 1952 and 1925 


Or, compare the situation in the seventh year 
after the end of World War II with that in the 
seventh year after World War I. The Treaty of 
Versailles had stipulated certain territorial 
changes, but, grievous though the loss was to many 
Germans, it was not comparable to the penalties 
of World War II. Besides, Germany was not di- 
vided in two parts, and, in spite of reparation bur- 
dens, German production capacity had not suffered 
materially and the national economy was recuper- 
ating fast. Loss in life was great but not com- 
parable to the totals of World War II, and the 
prisoner-of-war problem was kept within conven- 
tional bounds. 

Yet how markedly different from 1952 was the 


*For text of a statement by the Foreign Ministers of 
the U.S., U.K., and France and the Chancellor of West 
Germany on plans for these agreements, see BULLETIN of 
Dec. 3, 1951, p. 891. 
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situation in 1925. True, the government of the 
Weimar Republic was democratic in structure and 
form, but it was hamstrung and actively resisted 
by a conservative-to-reactionary conglomerate of 
parties which detested the very concept of democ- 
racy and ridiculed the constitution and its symbols. 
Respect for democracy was neither enforced nor 
cultivated. History, as taught in many German 
schools, was an array of battle dates and dynastic 
family events; generally, it ended with a review of 
the Bismarckian era or with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Curiously, there was never enough time 
left to study the history of the Western democra- 
cies, including that of the United States, or per- 
chance to examine the merits of the Weimar 
constitution. The celebration of Constitution Day 
on August 11 was a farce; many a public-school 
superintendent used it to reminisce on the history 
of the German Empire and of its military 
achievements. 


Youth of a Broken Nation 


The young generation which grew up in those 
days lived from one crisis to the next. By 1925, it 
had witnessed the birth of a republic which was 
regarded by the outside world with suspicion and 
which, inside Germany, was undermined by dis- 
affected patriots, frustrated counterrevolutionar- 
ies and mercenaries of fortune—all of them united 
in their dislike of the regime and what it stood for; 
a republic which was too weak and often too timid 
to rally to its own defense, until it was too late. 
By 1925, this generation had witnessed the early 
conspiracies of the Black Reichswehr; it had lived 
through the harrowing experiences of the abortive 
Kapp and Hitler putsches; it had seen the Reichs- 
wehr march against left-wing labor in Saxony; it 
had discovered what general strikes and street 
fighting can do to the normal life of modern cities ; 
it had heard of the assassination of two Cabinet 
ministers and had noted defendants and witnesses 
insult the Government publicly in court; it had 
seen German authorities openly and secretly defy 
the Western Allies and reject their demands for 
reparations; and it had been witness to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr by French troops. When they 
were in their teens, some of these youngsters had 
traded stocks and bonds between classes and had 
experienced the thrills of unearned wealth as well 
as the calamities of an inflation which saw the 
mark hit bottom at 4 trillion 200 billion to the 
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dollar, which left their parents destitute, and 
which broke the backbone of the middle class. 

We know that broken homes breed crime. But 
those who have wondered how Germany could ever 
fall into the abyss of 1933 have probably never 
sufficiently considered what happens to a youth 
which grows up in a broken nation—a youth which 
matures without loyalties to established authority 
and to the personages and institutions which guar- 
antee the security of a nation. 

German history from 1945 to 1952 has not been 
exactly a bed of roses, but it has been vastly differ- 
ent from what it was after World War I in spite 
of greater losses and hardships. There have been 
no political assassinations backed by organized 
conspiracies, no general strikes, no putsches, no 
disorders of any significance. There is political 
opposition, but, with the exception of the right- 
and left-wing splinter parties, this opposition is 
not hostile to the state; above all, it is not anti- 
democratic. On the contrary, one may differ with 
the Social Democratic Party on economic prin- 
ciples and in matters of political strategy ; but any- 
one who knows the tradition and the record of this 
party cannot doubt for one moment the sincerity 
and consistency of its devotion to democratic proc- 
esses, to the protection of civil rights, to interna- 
tional cooperation and peace. To some extent, 
the situation appears reversed from what it was in 
the twenties. Then, the social democratic, liberal, 
and center parties were in power and were opposed 
by a conservative opposition which attacked the 
Erfuellungspolitik, that is, the policy of ready 
acquiescence to Allied demands, of the Govern- 
ment. Today, a predominantly conservative Gov- 
ernment is at the helm of Germany defending with 
dignity the interest of the Federal Republic, 
pledged to the fulfillment of recognized interna- 
tional obligations, and avowedly dedicated to the 
preservation of democracy. It is hard to imagine 
that a situation such as this will lead to another 
1933, or that a Government which is united with 
its own opposition in its determination to defend 
the democratic foundation on which it rests will 
not be able to insure the future of German democ- 
racy successfully against all attacks from within 
and without. 

On the economic side, Germany’s return to 
normalcy has been spectacular. Here, progress is 
visible and cannot fail to be noticed by the foreign 
observer who walks down the Kurfuerstendamm 
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in Berlin, the “Koe” in Duesseldorf, the Kaufin- 
gerstrasse in Munich, the Jungfernstieg in Ham- 
burg, or the Zeil in Frankfort. The displays of 
some of the stores can successfully compete with 
shop windows in any other European capital. Re- 
markably, these are the same arteries of traffic 
which a few years ago offered a picture of painful 
and dubious convalescence. In 1949 Germany 
was still losing economic substance through dis- 
mantling. The impact of the Marshall Plan was 
spotty and was only beginning to be felt. Pro- 
duction figures were not encouraging. Exports 
were low and foreign subsidies for imports high. 
Although the black market had shrunk somewhat 
after the currency reform,‘ American cigarettes 
and coffee were still competing successfully with 
legal tender. The appalling housing shortage 
was aggravated by the influx of millions of refu- 
gees and expellees from the East. 

Today, not even 3 years later, the reversal of 
the situation borders on the phenomenal. What 
is more, recovery extends practically across the 
board and is manifest in almost all areas of the 
national economy. In the fourth quarter of 1951, 
the production index in the Federal Republic 
reached an average of 142 of the 1936 level, an 
increase of 60 percent over the 1949 average.’ In- 
dustrial production, in fact, has doubled since the 
days of the currency reform and has tripled since 
1947, Next to Great Britain, Germany today has 
the largest industrial production total in Western 
Europe. Food production likewise has gone up— 
an important fact, in view of the loss of the East 
German breadbasket. With coal production 
rising, one of the most serious shortages is being 
remedied to the immediate benefit of iron and 
steel production, which has not yet risen to pre- 
war levels. Altogether, the gross national prod- 
uct has increased from 81 billion deutschemarks 
in 1949 to 113 billion deutschemarks in 1951. 

Equally impressive is the foreign trade turn- 
over, which has more than doubled since the days 
of the currency reform. Exports have increased 
500 percent since 1948 and the trade deficit has 
sunk from 1 billion dollars in 1949 to 29 million 
dollars in 1951. 

The housing program has made progress. In 


‘For summaries of the 1948 currency-reform laws, see 
BULLETIN of June 27, 1948, p. 835, and Aug. 1, 1948, p. 141. 

*For an article on German economic developments 
—- July—December 1951, see BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1952, 
p. : 
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1950 and 1951, a total of approximately 766,000 
dwelling units were built in West Germany and 
an additional 32,600 in West Berlin. 

Employment totals show an increase of 8 per- 
cent in 1951 over 1949. What is more astounding, 
unemployment figures have not materially 
changed despite the steady growth of the total 
labor force due to the arrival of millions of new- 
comers from the East. 

It is quite true that the recovery of the German 
economy is not felt equally by all segments of the 
German population; much remains to be done to 
insure an equitable distribution of income, espe- 
cially through better tax laws. Improved income 
distribution is important in view of the increase 
of consumer prices which are far above the pre- 
war level. The redeeming feature on the other 
side is a slow increase of average weekly gross 
earnings from 57.21 deutschemarks in 1949 to 70.92 
deutschemarks in 1951. 

The most gratifying development, however, at 
least from the viewpoint of the American tax- 
payer, is the fact that, while this progress has been 
achieved with the help of Marshall Plan aid, the 
amount of assistance needed is progressively de- 
clining, in fact, has dropped approximately 80 
percent since 1949. 

A review of the political and economic develop- 
ments in Western Germany since 1949 thus shows 
a magnificent record of achievement on the part 
of the High Commission. It would justify hopes 
for a prosperous future of Germany and for stable 
relations with the free nations of the Western 
World, were the realization of such hopes con- 
tingent on political and economic recovery only. 
However, it is not. 


An Apparent Inconsistency 


Stability and prosperity are national objectives 
of a high order. They make excellent planks in 
any political platform. What is more, they buy 
insurance against internal disorder and social 
tension. But they can appear to twist the mean- 
ing of history and to compromise our principles if 
they become the gift of the victor to the van- 
quished, particularly when the victor has spent 
staggering amounts of his human and material 
resources to lay waste the very nation which, to 
rehabilitate, he now pays billions of his own 
national fortune. Many of our fellow citizens, 
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and by no means the prejudiced only, have often 
wondered about what seemed to them an appalling 
inconsistency of our policy. 

The answer is, of course, that our objectives 
have never been physical destruction as an end in 
itself. Physical destruction was the tragic but 
the only available means of eliminating a political 
system which threatened to corrupt and wreck 
life as we knew and cherished it. It follows then 
that those who destroy not for destruction’s sake 
assume an obligation to build something better in 
its place—not merely for the benefit of the van- 
quished, but for the protection of their own na- 
tional interests as well. 


In his American Diplomacy, George Kennan has 
this to say on the subject: 


It is essential to recognize that the maiming and killing 
of men and the destruction of human shelters and other 
installations, however necessary it may be for other 
reasons, cannot in itself make a positive contribution to 
any democratic purpose. Basically, the demo- 
cratic purpose does not prosper when a man dies or a 
building collapses or an enemy retreats. . . . The 
actual prospering occurs only when something happens 
in a man’s mind that increases his enlightenment and 
the consciousness of his real relation to other people— 
something that makes him aware that, whenever the 
dignity of another man is offended, his own dignity as a 
man among men is therefore reduced. And this is why 
the destructive process of war must always be accompanied 
by, or made subsidiary to, a different sort of undertaking 
aimed at widening the horizons and changing the motives 
of men and should never be thought of in itself as a 
proper vehicle for hopes and enthusiasms and dreams of 
world improvement. 


Prosperity, then, in the truest sense, is more 
than the achievement of physical and economic 
well-being. Prosperity means the freedom of 
man to develop and utilize his talents in the light 
of his own preferences and for the benefit of the 
society in which he lives. 


Smiles from ‘‘Fence-Sitters’’ 


This, of course, is in a nutshell the essence of 
democracy as we understand it. It is also the 
reason why Machiavellians, Realpolitiker, and 
fence-sitters the world over have smiled at our 
indomitable efforts to make the world safe for 
democracy; why we have acquired the reputation 
of being “crusaders”; and why our foreign policy 
is frequently labeled as “reformistic,” “moralistic,” 
or, at least, as “optimistic” (rather than realistic). 
We bear no grudge against those who feel moved 
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to bestow titles on us which might not stand up to 
their standards of perfection, but which in our 
view give moral stature to our policies and vindi- 
cate our efforts in terms of the long-range benefits 
which we hope to derive from them. We should, 
however, be wary of those in our midst who insist 
on the cash-and-carry brand of foreign policy and 
who, failing to get what they want quickly, become 
either despondent or disaffected with the course 
of history. 

Unless we realize that these principles are basic 
elements of American foreign policy, we shall 
neither understand nor appreciate the motives of 
our policy in Germany. For, impressive as the 
record of political and economic reconstruction 
in Germany may be, it does not tell the full story 
of the High Commission. Least of all does it do 
justice to the American record in Germany and to 
the personal contribution made by John J. McCloy 
and his staff. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to those Ameri- 
cans in Germany who since the end of hostilities 
have endeavored to bring about a peaceful and en- 
during partnership between Germany and the 
Western World. The year 1952 will determine 
whether their labors have been successful and 
whether Germany will return to the West as a 
full-fledged member of the community of free 
nations. Wecan face the outcome with more con- 
fidence than we have for many years chiefly be- 
cause of the sacrificial efforts of our fellow citi- 
zens who have given their best to make sure that 
the mistakes of the past be not repeated and that 
we all will benefit from the growth of a friendly 
and democratic Germany. They have thrown 
open the gates for Germany’s re-entry into the 
free Western World. 


Basis of U. S. Policy 


Essentially, the basic formula of U.S. policy in 
Germany is the philosophy expressed by George 
Kennan: that physical transformation of a coun- 
try—through destruction or reconstruction—will 
have no enduring effect unless material change is 
supplemented by spiritual change. A number of 
outstanding American educators who drafted our 
first long-range policy statement for Germany in 
1946 put it as follows: 


The re-education of the German people can be effective 
only if it is an integral part of a comprehensive program 
for their rehabilitation. 
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The term “re-education” has since fallen some- 
what into disrepute. Its choice may have been 
unfortunate from the beginning, although in 1946 
it reflected quite accurately the status of German 
relationships to the Occupying Powers. It be- 
came more incongruous as Germany moved to- 
ward political autonomy. Moreover, the policy 
was afflicted from the very outset with an inner 
contradiction between ends and means: freedom 
was taught by force; conquerors turned into 
teachers. A situation like this does not make for 
responsive students. Besides, German capacity to 
adjust to unfamiliar influences has been ques- 
tioned by the best Germans. It was President 
Heuss who said in a recent speech: 

We are not a very easy people to deal with. Some of 
us succumb to the fashion of cultivating, as a matter 
of principle, an attitude of obstinacy towards the opinion 
of others; they say that this is patriotism. ... Next to 
them are those who rush to the victors on the battle- 
field to get their philosophy certified. I do not care for 
either one of these attitudes; to me, they reflect a lack 
of inner security. 


Military Government had the authority to re- 
form by fiat. It could prescribe the laws, set up 
institutions of enforcement, and demand compli- 
ance. This is precisely what it did from 1945 
through 1949. Democracy was ordered. Demo- 
crats were licensed; antidemocrats were purged. 
The sight of democracy being established by un- 
democratic means was not exactly inspiring. In 
some cases, it netted resentment and fear, in some 
grudging acquiescence, and in others acceptance. 
Democrats supported reform ; but democrats were 
often in the minority, and antidemocrats lay low 
and waited for their day in court. The system 
might have worked had compulsion lasted until 
a new generation of public officials, teachers, jour- 
nalists, and leaders in other professional fields 
grew up to assume responsibility. As it turned 
out, controls in the most sensitive fields of democ- 
ratization—education and information—went by 
the board early in 1949. 

It would be futile to argue today whether the 
original re-education program constituted an er- 
ror in policy or in implementation. Undoubtedly, 
one could not order school reform and then leave 
the execution to Germans unprepared to promote 
the spirit of the policy. The American staff was 
pathetically small; the 60-odd education officials 
were overburdened with purging teachers and 
textbooks and with licensing substitutes. They 
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had no time to teach democracy or to instruct the 
new teachers and students in the proper use of 
aids, materials, and books written for them. 
Funds were meager; frequently there was no 
money for paper on which to print the new text- 
books and no newsprint for the democratic press. 
For understandable reasons, physical rehabilita- 
tion had to come first. An apology often heard 
in those days was that democracy does not thrive 
on empty stomachs—a dubious philosophy, for 
which American history offers few, if any, sup- 
porting examples. 

Resistance, however, came not only from Ger- 
mans. Quite a few of our own fellow citizens felt 
that it was foolish and futile to convert a people 
without democratic tradition to democracy, and 
to do this within prescribed limits of time; others 
argued that it was not, nor ever had been, the 
responsibility of the victor to care for the moral 
salvation of the vanquished; it was therefore bet- 
ter to leave well enough alone, that is, to eliminate 
and punish the guilty and let the rest shift for 
themselves. 

In 1949 responsible officials of Military Gov- 
ernment argued that whatever could be done to 
establish democracy in Germany had been done; 
that Military Government had created basic in- 
stitutions which would insure democratic conduct 
and that it was up to the Germans to make these 
institutions work. The Occupation Statute did 
not contain any powers in the field of democrati- 
zation, and the American Government therefore 
had neither the right nor the obligation to spend 
any further thought or funds on a program which 
could not be legally enforced. For a while, pros- 
pects for democracy looked very dim. 

In April 1949 a number of outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State pointing out that the United States could 
not afford to spend billions on economic recon- 
struction without a more valiant effort in the field 
of education and cultural relations. They ex- 
pressed their deep concern and apprehension that 
the educational program in Germany might be 
curtailed, and they urged the Secretary to inter- 
pret the Occupation Statute as broadly as possible 
so that an adequate program of education would 
be insured. 

The Department replied on June 6, 1949: ° 


*Germany 1947-1949, p. 544. 
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The Department has recognized quite early and has so 
stated, that the task of educating the German people away 
from authoritarianism and aggression and toward democ- 
racy and peace remains the hardest and longest of all our 
responsibilities in Germany and for the long run, the most 
decisive. The United States Government would have 
failed the American people, no less than the democratic 
elements in Germany in their justified hope for lasting 
security, if this task was regarded as consummated with 
the establishment of a German Government by democratic 
processes and if it desisted from further efforts to advise 
and assist the German people in the proper and effective 
use of their new freedom and of the democratic institu- 
tions and tools which it has helped provide for them 

enduring security can, in the long run, be insured 


only if there are set in motion within Germany those forces 
which will create a governmental system dedicated to 
uphold the basic human freedoms through democratic 
procedures. 

A directive to the U.S. High Commissioner on 
November 17, 1949, made this view a matter of 
policy by stating that the reorientation of the 
German people toward democracy and peace was 
a basic purpose of the Occupation and that it 
remained an integral part of the Government’s 
efforts to help develop and strengthen democratic 
government in Germany and to prepare the inte- 
gration of Germany in the European community 
of nations. 


Force of Joint Military-Diplomatic Power for Peace 


by Secretary Acheson * 


It is a great honor to participate in this civilian 
tribute to the Armed Forces, and it is appropriate 
to the role of the military in this country that trib- 
ute should be paid in this way. 

We are very much a civilian nation. Our taste 
runs to carpet slippers, to the peaceful arts, to 
creation, and construction. We are more inter- 
ested in the plowshares part of the proverb. We 
have difficulty in thinking about force and violence 
in the world, except when applied to baseball 


umpires. 

Our habits and our traditions are peaceful—so 
much so, that at times in the past we have re- 
garded the military services reluctantly, as an 
afterthought. 

And yet, the miracle is that whenever we have 
run into trouble, our country has produced a mili- 
tary leadership of extraordinary quality. In 
times of crisis, we have been blessed with military 
men who have been distinguished not only for 
professional ability but for character and for 
profound democratic convictions. 

This was never more true than it is today. 

I speak as a civilian, and as one who works 
closely from day to day with the top military 
leadership of this country. I say to my fellow 
citizens that we may regard with great pride and 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Third An- 
nual National Armed Forces Day Dinner at Washington 
on May 16 and released to the press on the same date. 
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confidence the military organization which serves 
and protects us. 

A soldier in Wellington’s army, whose letters 
were recently published, vividly expressed the 
confidence that capable military leadership can 
inspire. Just before the battle of Waterloo, when 
he learned that Wellington was to assume com- 
mand of the troops in place of the Prince of 
Orange, he wrote in a letter home: 

“T never remember anything that caused such 
joy, our men were almost frantic, every soldier 
you met told the joyful news.” 

And he described the soldiers saying to each 
other : 

“Glorious news, Nosey has got the command, 
won’t we give them a drubbing now.” 

And give them a drubbing they did, within 
the month, when “Nosey”, otherwise known as the 
Duke of Wellington, justified their confidence by 
his leadership on the battlefield of Waterloo. 

Tomorrow we celebrate National Armed Forces 
Day. 

It is an occasion on which we say, not only to 
our generals and admirals, but to the men and 
women of all ranks who make up the military 
service: We are proud of you. We are grateful 
to you. We shall endeavor to keep alive and 
flourishing the values and the ideals to whose 
defense you are pledged and dedicated. 
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Close Relations Between Defense and State 


Now, one of the very fortunate things to have 
happened is that the last two Secretaries of De- 
fense have been men who have had service in both 
Departments over many years. General Marshall 
became Secretary of State after a long career in 
the Army and as Chief of Staff. One of the basic 
principles he enunciated when he came to the De- 
partment of State and carried through both there 
and at the Pentagon was the development of the 
closest possible relations between the two 
Departments. 

Mr. Lovett had not only been Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, but had been Under Secretary of 
State when General Marshall was Secretary of 
State, and then Deputy Secretary of Defense when 
General Marshall became Secretary of Defense. 
So he too has a deep understanding of the impor- 
tance of this relationship. 

Under the spur of this understanding of these 
two men of unusual capacity and character and 
unique experience, there have developed working 
arrangements essential to providing the President 
with the necessary support and help in carrying 
out these two great responsibilities placed on him 
by the Constitution. 

The benefits of this kind of cooperation. were 
demonstrated, for example, in a comprehensive 
assessment of the security requirements of this 
nation prepared by the National Security Council, 
which made possible the preparation of detailed 
plans for increasing the effectiveness of our mili- 
tary and diplomatic position. These plans were 
put into effect immediately after the Communist 
attack on Korea. 

This cooperation is also illustrated in the de- 
velopment of the National War College since 1946. 
Here are brought together officers of the three 
military services, and of the Department of State, 
the Treasury, and other agencies. They work to- 
gether on common problems. They learn about 
each other’s approach to these problems. And, 
what is equally important, they learn to know each 
cther. These are officers of the services and the 
civil departments who, in time, will be the leading 
officers in their branches. This training and the 
friendships formed have made a great deal of aif- 
ference. Today an increasing number of men in 
the different branches know intimately the men at 
the other end of the telephone, or the writers of 
letters and memoranda, or those sitting with them 
at conference tables. 

There are many other mechanisms by which this 
coordination is being carried forward. Political 
advisers are attached to various military head- 
quarters. Military advisers are a regular part of 
each diplomatic mission. Each week, General 
Lradley and the Joint Chiefs of Staff meet with 
top representatives of the Department of State to 
discuss current problems. And this kind of ex- 
change takes place not only at top levels, but at 
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so-called working levels—although I hope you 
will not think that the top levels do not also work. 

One measure of the success of this process has 
been that the current attacks are running both 
ways. Some charge that the Pentagon is running 
our foreign policy, and others say that Acheson is 
telling the military what to do, which seems a fair 
distribution of brickbats. 

Now I have stressed the development of this re- 
lationship in some detail because it seems to me 
important that we continue to seek, not unifica- 
tion between our military and diplomatic services, 
but a growth of mutual understanding and 
methods of working together. 


A Changed World and Its Problems 


This is difficult, because our separate experiences 
have given us different habits of mind. Military 
matters are generally more finite, more precise 
than diplomatic matters. In the conduct of for- 
eign affairs we must always reconcile ourselves to 
a higher degree of contingency, to a wider frame 
of reference, and to a far smaller degree of control 
of the elements involved. 

But as I said a moment ago, what we are dealing 
with are not different problems but different 
aspects of the same problems. When history pre- 
sents its problems, it does not do so in the manner 
of a member of the audience at Town Hall who 
stands up and says: “This question is for Mr. 
Lovett”; or, “This question is tor Mr. Acheson.” 

The problems we wrestle with are, for the most 
part, across-the-board problems. They involve 
our entire Government—even the parts we ordi- 
narily think of as domestic—and all our people. 
These problems essentially have to do with the 
change that has taken place in the role of the 
United States in the world during recent years. 

In the youth of our nation, we were able to re- 
main engrossed in the development of this wide 
and blessed continent, with ~ occasional forays 
into the problems of the outside world. We felt 
free to move in and out of the world picture as we 
chose. We were an energetic, youthful country 
that dashed in, laid about with its sword with 
decisive and dramatic effect, and then disappeared 
again. This gave a sense—or perhaps an 
illusion—of effectiveness and vigor. 

But all that was possible because there was bal- 
anced distribution of power among the great na- 
tions of the world. We did not feel the world 
pressing in on us. The balance of power main- 
tained by others gave us the opportunity to develo 
our country and our political independence. We 
developed our economic strength, not by competi- 
tion with people from the outside, but by the 
development of our own interior market. 

Now all that is changed. The distribution of 
power is wholly different. 

We are no longer free to move in and out of the 
world as we please. The situation in which we 
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find ourselves today means continuity. It means 
adjustment. It means responsibility. 

With that responsibility comes constraint. We 
cannot be readin and we cannot be aloof. Wedo 
things in the world now, not because we are a 
knight in shining armor, but because we have to 
do them in order to live. We can no longer be 
dramatic by stepping in with a sudden and effec- 
tive impact on the world; now we have to have a 
permanent impact, in so far as we can, and we have 
to live with the results on the morning after. 

Now this constraint, this responsibility, troubles 
people. The world is full of problems. The 
newspapers are full of them every day. We miss 
the good old days of our youth, which seem so 
carefree in retrospect. 


Common Defense Necessary 


But though we may chafe at the responsibili- 
ties which have descended on us, we cannot escape 
them. One of the consequences of these respon- 
sibilities is that both our military and our diplo- 
matic services have new and vastly enlarged func- 
tions, which require them to act together. 

The Second World War taught us that purely 
military objectives cannot be isolated from politi- 
cal objectives; and the course of events since the 
war has taught us that diplomacy cannot be car- 
ried on independently of military capabilities. 

This is particularly clear to us in our efforts to 
deal with the great agglomeration of power con- 
trolled and directed by the Soviet Union. 

The problems presented to us by Soviet inten- 
tions and capabilities, though by no means the 
only problems we have in the world, are at any rate 
the most urgent we have to face. 

The fundamental situation we must start with 
is that we are confronted with a formidable com- 
bination of power—one that starts at the Elbe, 
and includes the Eastern European satellites, the 
Soviet Union, and goes across the Eurasian land 
mass through China and Manchuria. This power 
bears upon Northern Europe, Western Europe, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the Middle East, on the 
subcontinent of India, on Southeast Asia, on South 
Korea, on Japan, and across the polar cap upon 
United States and Canadian territory. This 
power has great forces mobilized and under its 
control, which are widely deployed and used for 
its purposes. 

As to intentions, the Soviet Union has made 
itself perfectly plain. It has demonstrated hos- 
tility to all non-Soviet territories. It has taken 
the idea of conflict from the internal politics and 
internal society of the Soviet state and extended 
it to a principle of relations between states. We 
may or may not be able to influence these inten- 
tions but, in any case, what we can and must do 
is to prevent this conspiratorial movement from 
engulfing the world. 

Now there are several important requirements 
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of this situation which have received insufficient 
attention among us, and on which I should like 
to dwell for a few moments. 

One basic fact which stands out, and around 
which we must build our thinking, is that no com- 
bination of powers which does not include the 
United States is adequate to deal with Soviet 
power and the Soviet ambitions. This means 
that either we join in such an effort, or the effort 
isnot made. It is also true that the United States 
acting alone could not prevent further dangerous 
accessions of territory and people by the Soviet 
ower. 

What follows from this is that we must join 
our efforts with those of older free nations and 
build a common defense. And in joining this 
effort, we must adjust ourselves to the others who 
are part of it. We cannot dictate; we cannot dom- 
inate. Relationships in the free world are based 
upon consent; upon free and voluntary coopera- 
tion. The coalition of free powers requires a high 
level of appreciation of each other’s problems and 
high level of maturity and mutual understanding. 

This has been illustrated in the preparation of 
the historic arrangements now approaching sig- 
nature in Europe. Fourteen months of negotia- 
tion lie behind the European Defense Community, 
and 15 months have gone into the preparation of 
the agreements with the Federal Republic of 
Germany. During these months of negotiation, 
there has been a painstaking meshing of the in- 
terests of all parties, and the result will be a more 
enduring structure of peace than could have been 
achieved in any other way. 


Combination of Power Essential 


My second point flows from this one and has 
to do with the nature of the leadership we must 
exercise. To work with and to develop this com- 
bination of power which is essential to our own 
survival, we must develop policies and programs 
which are broader than our own immediate na- 
tional interests. We must develop policies and 

rograms which are broad enough to include the 
interest of those whom we want to associate with 
us. If we do less than this, we shall fail to exer- 
cise the leadership which circumstances require 
of us, and the combination of power we must seek 
to develop will fall apart with dangerous con- 
sequences to ourselves. 

A third consideration that needs to be in our 
minds, I believe, is that when we think about 
power in the modern world, we are thinking about 
something which includes but must be broader 
than military force. It has become a cliché to 
speak of building strength, and then to list mili- 
tary, economic, political, and moral strength as 
a dutiful catechism without real comprehension 
or belief. 

The power we talk about has to do with all 
the elements of modern society. The strength of 
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the combination of free states lies not only in its 
capacity to resist direct military attack, but in its 
capacity to satisfy the wants of its people and 
to evoke their allegiance. 

Force alone cannot solve the problems we are 
dealing with. But the force we are building is 
absolutely necessary to prevent our adversaries 
from attempting by force to resolve these issues 
in their favor. 

I want to make this point clear because there 
has been a widespread misunderstanding that 
what we are seeking to create is a static contain- 
ment situation. This is not at all the case. The 
function of the force we must build is to insure 
that we shall continue to have freedom of choice, 
freedom to deal with the dynamic social forces 
in the world, freedom to bring into play all the 
affirmative measures that have to do with the way 
people live, and that reflect the whole construc- 
tive outlook of America. The function of the 
force we must build is to prevent these oppor- 
tunities from being foreclosed by the use of force 
from the other side. 

It cannot be said too often that we are carry- 
ing forward a program which is intended to pre- 
vent war from happening. We believe that war 
will not happen if we can create in areas of 
Nee tension sufficient strength so that it will 

e absolutely clear in advance that any attack will 
run into difficulty. The strength of the free world 
must be organized in such a way that the aggressor 
would at the outset, still be engaged in trouble at 
the point of attack when the full force of retalia- 
tion falls upon him. We believe, from the 
politico-military point of view, that this aware- 
ness on their part is the best way of preserving 
the security of our country, and of removing the 
temptation of attack. 


Recent Significant Developments 


We take special note of the fact that this is the 
third annual National Armed Forces Day. Five 
years have passed since the National Security Act 
was passed, setting up the military establishment, 
and it is 3 years since the act was amended to 
vrovide for the present form of the Defense 
epartment. 

These have been years of great progress, and we 
salute on this day not only the achievements of 
our three services but the progress that has been 
made toward increasing effectiveness through op- 
eration as a unified defense organization. 

There has been another significant development 
during this period, which is illustrated, I believe, 
by the fact that the Secretary of State is partici- 
pating in these proceedings. The past 5 years have 
witnessed a great and encouraging and necessary 
growth toward close working relations and mutual 
understanding between the armed services and 
those who conduct our foreign relations. 

Both the foreign relations of the United States 
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and the defense of the United States have to do 
with matters and peoples beyond our shores. In 
both cases the Constitution, so far as the Executive 
Branch of the Government is concerned, puts in 
the President directly the supreme power, duty, 
and authority. The Constitution provides that he 
is in charge of the conduct of our relations with 
other countries. It provides that he is Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

So, in a special manner the Secretary of State 
and his associates, the Secretary of Defense and 
his associates, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
the advisers and the assistants to the President in 
carrying out functions which, by the highest law, 
are the President’s responsibility and his duty. 

Since, in both of these fields, he is dealing with 
problems and people beyond the area of the United 
States, it is of the utmost importance that these 
two groups of advisers not only work very closel 
together but that they understand one another's 
problems. 

It is only in this way that recommendations 
can be developed for the President which are 
integrated, for what we are working on at the 
Pentagon and the State Department are not dif- 
ferent problems but different aspects of the same 
problems. 

The Congress understood this in the National 
Security Act of 1947 which spoke of the intent 
of Congress to “provide for the establishment of 
integrated policies and procedures for the depart- 
ments, agencies and functions of the Government 
relating to the national security ....” This act 
not only provided for a unification of the military 
establishment, but it included important provi- 
sions for the National Security Council, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, provisions designed to give 
an institutional basis for the essential cooperation 
which the Congress so clearly saw was necessary. 

These provisions have worked and have worked 
with increasing success. 

It is of the utmost importance in the work of any 
institution that there should be the greatest con- 
fidence and intimacy between the individuals in- 
volved, because they, after all, are the institution. 


Constant Effort To Secure Peace 


War has always been a curse and a scourge, but 
the terrific increase in the lethal capacity of mod- 
ern weapons makes the results of past wars insig- 
nificant by comparison. War as an instrument of 
policy is unthinkable for us, and the point and 
purpose of all our efforts must be to reduce the 
conditions that make for war, in so far as it lies 
within our power to do so. 

But just as war is not inevitable, neither is peace 
inevitable. It comes by effort. The decisions 
made in the Kremlin are not made without regard 
to what action the free world takes. 

I firmly believe, for example, that it was the 
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action of the United States and the United Nations 
in responding resolutely to aggression in Korea 
that helped break a chain of events which might 
have led to World War III. Whether or not we 
can at this moment see the ultimate settlement in 
Korea, this action has already been a tremendous 
accomplishment, which we must not allow to be 
dissipated by impatience or faintheartedness. 

Whether time works in our favor, or against us, 
depends upon what use we make of time. 

‘he climate that makes for war or peace is not 
like the physical climate. It is not something 
which comes blowing in from the West and blows 
out across the Atlantic without any action by any 
human being. 

The international climate which may produce 


war or may produce peace comes from what we do, 
and it is what we do and the effect of that upon the 
Communist calculations which, in my judgment, 
will determine whether we are going to maintain 
peace or whether we are going to have war. 

We are not in a position in which we can glide 
along to effortless superiority. It is only if we use 
time with the greatest wisdom, the greatest con- 
centration, the greatest constraint and effort, that 
time will be on our side. 

If we do use it in that way, I believe that time 
will favor our cause. I believe that if we go on 
with unremitting courage in the face of the cir- 
cumstances before us, in the face of the belief that 
in our day destiny is offering no sure things, that 
the future will be secure for peace and freedom. 


U.S., U.K., and France Reply to Latest Soviet Note on Germany 


On May 13, the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, through 
their respective Embassies at Moscow delivered 
adentical notes to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in reply to the Soviet note of April 9 con- 
cerning Germany. Texts of the tripartite and 
Soviet notes follow: 


TRIPARTITE NOTE OF MAY 13 
[Released to the press May 13] 


1. In reply to the Soviet Government’s note of 
the 9th of April, the United States Government 
wishes to satin the following observations in re- 

ard to the unity of Germany, the election of a 

ree all-German government and the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with that government. It remains 
the policy of the United States Government to 
achieve these objectives on terms that will insure 
unity with freedom and peace with security. 

2. It is ready to begin negotiations with the 
Soviet Government on these issues; and it desires 
to do so just as soon as it is clearly apparent that 
it is also the intention of the Soviet Government to 
avoid the fruitless negotiations of the past. The 
United States Government and the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet 
Union must therefore first reach a clear under- 
standing upon the scope of the negotiations and 
upon the fundamental problems to be examined. 
Proper preparation is essential to success and to 
avoid long delays. The Soviet Government’s note 
of the 9th of April throws little new light on 
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what it considers should be the means of insuring 
the success of any such negotiations. 

3. In its latest note the Soviet Government now 
stipulates that Germany must not be included 
“into one or another grouping of powers directed 
against any peace-loving state”. Germany’s pro- 
posed membership in the United Nations should 
surely make any such provision unnecessary. In 
any case the United States Government could not 
accept any provisions forbidding Germany to enter 
into association with other states which one of 
the signatories of the peace treaty might arbi- 
trarily choose to regard as “directed against any 
peace-loving state”. It cannot admit that Ger- 
many should be denied the basic right of a free 
and equal nation to associate itself with other 
nations for peaceful purposes. It must assume 
that the Soviet Government likewise cannot object 
to Germany’s right to enter into defensive agree- 
ments. 

4. In its note of March 253 the United States 
Government pointed out that it is giving full 
support to the efforts which the free states of 
Western Europe, including the German Federal 
Republic, are making to bring into being a peace- 
ful European community and thus to begin a new 
era in which international relations will be based 
on cooperation and not on rivalry and distrust. 
The United States Government welcomes the de- 
velopment of such a European community in which 
Germany will participate. Germany is divided 
because Europe is divided. This policy of Euro- 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 530. 
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pean unity cannot threaten the interests of the 
Soviet Union or of any country whose policy is 
devoted to the maintenance of peace. The United 
States Government will, therefore, not be deflected 
from its support of this policy. It is more than 
ever convinced that it represents the true path of 
eace, 

. 5. The United States Government has no re- 
sponsibility for the failure to extend this coopera- 
tion beyond its present limits. It remains ready 
to examine with sincerity and good will any prac- 
tical and precise suggestions designed to reduce 
tension and to heal existing divisions. 

6. A German peace treaty can be worked out 
only if there is an all-German government formed 
as a result of free elections and able to participate 
in full freedom in the discussion of such a treaty. 
It is, therefore, not possible to hold discussions 
now about the provisions of a German peace treaty. 
The U.S. Government has already made known 
its views on some of the Soviet Government’s pro- 
posals especially its erroneous interpretation of 
the territorial provisions of the Potsdam proto- 
col and its intention to confine Germany in a 
position of permanent isolation from Western 
Europe while obliging her to seek to provide for 
her defense solely through her own national armed 
forces. The Soviet proposals would mean per- 
manent shackles upon Germany’s rights of inter- 
national association and a permanent state of ten- 
sion and insecurity in the center of Europe. 

7. The all-German government resulting from 
free election must itself be free. Such freedom is 
essential both before and after a peace treaty has 
been negotiated. It must be able to maintain its 
genuinely representative character; to assume its 
responsibilities as the government of a reunited 
Germany and to play its full part in the discus- 
sion of the peace-treaty. This question of free- 
dom is, therefore, inseparable from the problem 
of elections. The Soviet Government has still 
failed to give any indication of its views on this 
subject. The United States Government must ask 
specifically whether the Soviet Government con- 
siders that an all-German government, resulting 
from free elections, would be under four-power 
control until after the conclusion of a peace treaty 
or whether they agree that it should have the nec- 
essary freedom of action and powers of govern- 
ment. 

8. The United States Government is happy to 
note that the Soviet Government now agrees in 
principle that there should be free elections 
throughout Germany. Such free elections can, 
however, only be held if the necessary conditions 
exist in all parts of Germany and will be main- 
tained not only on the day of voting, and prior to 
it, but also thereafter. An essential first step is, 
therefore, to insure such conditions. Otherwise, 
no progress can be made. In recent years the 
eastern part of Germany has evolved in a direc- 
tion increasingly divergent from the main path 





of German progress. This is a principal reason 
why an impartial inquiry is needed before elec- 
tions can take place. 

9. The Soviet Government does not agree, how- 
ever, that the international commission set up by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
should carry out such an inquiry throughout Ger- 
many. It bases this refusal on its interpretation 
of Article 107 of the United Nations Charter. But 
this reads as follows: “Nothing in the present 
Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in 
relation to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a 
result of that war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such action.” These words 
clearly do not preclude the United Nations from 
considering these aspects of German affairs. 
This interpretation was upheld by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. However, even under the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s erroneous interpretation of the Charter 
there is nothing to prevent the Four Powers from 
availing themselves of the United Nations Com- 
mission in order to determine the conditions in 
which genuinely free elections could be held 
throughout Germany. 

10. The Soviet suggests instead 
that responsibility for the inquiry could be en- 
trusted to a commission formed by the four oc- 
cupying powers. Before the United States Gov- 
ernment could feel assured that this suggestion 
would result in an impartial inquiry it would need 
to know what would be the composition and func- 
tions of such a body. A commission composed 
solely of members with direct responsibilities in 
Germany would be both judge and party. Ex- 
perience during the period of four-power control 
of Germany suggests that it would not be able to 
reach useful decisions. Thus the elections would 
be greatly delayed. Nor can the United States 
Government overlook the fact that the appoint- 
ment of a four-power commission might be inter- 
preted as a step towards the re-establishment of 
four-power control in Germany. This would be a 
retrograde move, out of keeping with constitu- 
tional developments in the Federal Republic. 

11. For these reasons the United States Govern- 
ment maintains its preference for the United 
Nations Commission: It is already in being, its 
functions have been laid down and it can take 
action without delay. Nevertheless, the United 
States Government is ready to examine every pos- 
sibility of determining whether conditions of 
freedom exist throughout Germany for the hold- 
ing of genuinely free elections. The United 
States Government in agreement with the United 
Kingdom and French Governments and after con- 
sultation with the German Federal Government 
and the German authorities in Berlin, accordingly 
makes the following proposals: 
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(i) An impartial commission should imme- 
diately determine whether there exist in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, as well as in the German Fed- 
eral Republic and in all sectors of Berlin, the 
conditions necessary for the holding of free elec- 
tions and, if not, should recommend for considera- 
tion by the Four Powers exercising responsibilities 
in Germany what step should be taken to create 
such conditions. The Four Powers should give 
the necessary facilities for the investigation of 
such a commission in the German Federal Repub- 
lic, in the Soviet Zone, and in all sectors of Berlin. 
The three Western Powers and the German Fed- 
eral Government have already stated their willing- 
ness to do so. 

(ii) The Four Powers should utilize for this 
purpose the United Nations Commission which is 
already available. This seems the quickest and 
most practical course. 

(iii) Despite its strong preference for the pro- 
cedure under (ii) above, the United States Gov- 
ernment is ready to consider any other practical 
and precise proposals for an impartial commission 
of investigation which the Soviet Government 
may wish to put forward, on the one condition 
that they are likely to promote the early holding 
of free elections throughout Germany. 

(iv) As soon as the report of such an impartial 
commission is available, representatives of the 
United States, United Kingdom, French and 
Soviet Governments would meet to consider it, 
with a view to reaching agreement on: 

(A) The early holding of free elections 
throughout Germany, including the creation 
where necessary of the appropriate conditions; 
and 

(B) The assurances to be given by the Four 
Powers that the all-German government, formed 
as the result of these free elections, will have the 
necessary freedom of action during the period 
before the peace treaty comes into effect. 


May 13, 1952. 


SOVIET NOTE OF APRIL 9? 
(Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the note of the Government 
of the United States of America of March 25, the 
Soviet Government considers it necessary to state 
the following: 

In its note of March 10 * the Soviet Government 
suggested to the Government of the United States 
of America and also to the Governments of Great 
Britain and France without delay to discuss the 


? Handed to the U. S. Chargé d’Affaires a. i. at Moscow 
by Foreign Minister Vyshinsky. 
* Bu vetin of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 
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uestion of the peace treaty with Germany in order 
that an agreed draft of a peace treaty would be 
prepared at the earliest time. With the aim of 
facilitating the preparation of a peace treaty the 
Soviet Government presented a draft of bases of a 
peace treaty with Germany expressing agreement 
also to discuss any other suggestion. 

The Soviet Government suggested in this con- 
nection that the peace treaty be worked out with 
the immediate participation of Germany in the 
form of an all-German Government. In the note 
of March 10 it was foreseen also that the U.S.S.R., 
U.S.A., England, and France, fulfilling occupation 
function in Germany, should review questions of 
conditions favorable to the earliest formation of 
an all-German Government expressing the will of 
the German people. 

Introducing its suggestion regarding the ques- 
tion of the peace treaty with Germany and the 
formation of an all-German Government, the 
Soviet Government proceeded from the fact that 
the decision to state basic questions has great sig- 
nificance for strengthening peace in Europe and 
responds to the requirements of just relationship 
to lawful national interests of the German people. 

The urgency of the conclusion of the peace 
treaty with Germany creates the necessity that the 
Governments of the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., England, 
and France take immediate measures for the uni- 
fication of Germany and the formation of an all- 
German Government. 

In this connection the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary that the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R., United States of America, England, and 
France without delay discuss the question of con- 
ducting free all-German elections as was suggested 
earlier. Recognition on the part of the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., United States of America, 
England, and France of the necessity of conduct- 
ing free all-German elections will create the full 
possibility of conducting such elections in the 
nearest future. 

As regards the suggestion in connection with 
the future free all-German elections, regarding 
checking by the U.N. commission of the existence 
of conditions for such elections, this suggestion is 
in contradiction with the U.N. Charter which, in 
accordance with article CVII, excludes interfer- 
ence by the U.N. in German affairs. Such check 
could be carried out by a commission formed by 
the Four Powers fulfilling occupation functions in 
Germany. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica has had opportunity to acquaint itself with the 
draft of bases of a peace treaty with Germany set 
forth by the Soviet Government. The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America did not 
express agreement to enter into discussion of this 
draft and does not propose its own draft of a peace 
treaty. 

Meanwhile the Government of the U.S.A. in- 
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troduced a series of objections to the specific points 
of the Soviet draft of bases of the peace treaty 
with Germany which involved further exchange 
of notes between the Governments and delay of 
decision of questions in dispute which could have 
been avoided by direct discussion between the 
powers. Inasmuch, however, as in the note to the 
U.S.A. of March 25 such questions are presented, 
the Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
dwell on these questions. 

In the Soviet draft of the bases of a peace treaty 
with Germany it is said: 

Germany obligates itself not to enter any kind of coali- 
tion or military alliances directed against any power 


which has taken part with armed forces in the war 
against Germany. 


The Soviet Government suggests that such pro- 
posal is in accord with the interests of the powers 
fulfilling occupational functions in Germany and 
of neighboring powers, and, in equal measure 
with the interests of Germany itself as a peace- 
loving and democratic government. In such sug- 
gestion there is no inadmissible limitation of the 
sovereign rights of the German Government. But 
this suggestion also excludes the inclusion of Ger- 
many in any one or other group of powers directed 
against any kind of peace-loving state. 

In the Soviet draft regarding the peace treaty 
with Germany it said: 

Germany will be permitted its own national armed 
forces (land, air and sea), necessary for the defense of 
the country. 


As is known, the Soviet Government introduced 
similar suggestions also regarding the draft peace 
treaty with Japan. Such suggestion is in accord 
with the principle of national sovereignty and 
equal rights between governments. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine such a position whereby Japan 
would have the right of its national armed forces 
designed for the defense of the country but Ger- 
many would be deprived of this right and would 
be placed in a worse position. There cannot be any 
doubt that in the interest of peace, as in the interest 
of the German nation, it will be much better to 
create such armed forces than to create in West 
Germany hireling troops of revanchistes headed 
by Fascist-Hitlerite generals ready to engulf 
Europe in a third world war. 

Regarding German frontiers, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers quite sufficient and definitive 
the provisions in this matter of the Potsdam Con- 
ference which were accepted by the Government of 
the U.S.A. as well as the Governments of U.S.S.R. 
and Great Britain with which France associated 
itself. 

The Soviet Government proposes anew to the 
Government of the U.S.A. to enter, together with 
the Governments of England and France, into 
discussion of the peace treaty with Germany and 
also the question of the unification of Germany and 
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the creation of an all-German Government. The 
Soviet Government does not see the basis for de- 
lays to the decision of these questions. 

It is just now that the question is being decided 
whether Germany will be reestablished as a united, 
independent, peace-loving state entering into the 
family of peace-loving peoples of Europe or 
whether the division of Germany, and connected 
with it the threat of war in Europe, will remain. 

The Soviet Government is simultaneously send- 
ing similar notes to the Governments of England 
and France. 


Investigation of Allied 
Patrols Blockade 


[Released to the press May 14] 


In answer to a question regarding the refusal by 
Soviet authorities in Germany to permit Allied 
patrols entrance to the Autobahn linking Berlin 
and the Western zone, Secretary Acheson made 
the following extemporaneous statement at his 
news conference May 14: 


We, of course, are very much aware of and are 
investigating urgently the interference which has 
taken place with our patrols on the road from West 
Germany to Berlin. 

We are also fully aware of the statements which 
Mr. Ulbricht has made of a somewhat bellicose 
nature. ’ 

These actions seem to us to be the other side of 
the peace and unity coin which is being put for- 
ward in such a determined way by the Soviet- 
Communist side. 

You understand, I am sure, that these patrols 
are known as “courtesy patrols.” They are mili- 
tary police that go up and down on the road, and 
their function is to help out trucks and motorists, 
cf the Allied Powers which break down along the 
road. I understand that there has been no inter- 
ference with the movement of the trucks and 
passenger traffic from West Germany to Berlin. 

We are looking into this matter very earnestly, 
end I think that it is well understood by you and 
by everybody, including the Soviet Government, 
that we are determined to maintain our position in 
Berlin and to assist and protect the interests of 
the people of Berlin in the Western zone. 


Letters of Credence 


Cuba 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Cuba, 
Aurelio Fernandez Concheso, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on May 14, 1952. For 
the text of the Ambassador’s remarks and for the 
text of the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 386 of May 14. 
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Notice of German Debt Conference 
To Settle Prewar Claims 


[Released to the press May 8] 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
that the International Conference on German 
Debts, which recessed on April 4, will reconvene 
at London on May 19.’ In preparation for the 
forthcoming session, Ambassador Warren Lee 
Pierson, U.S. representative to the Conference, 
met yesterday at New York with the U.S. credi- 
tor representatives to review developments to 
date and to consider the further work of the Con- 
ference. The meeting was also attended by offi- 
cials of the Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Since it is anticipated that during the forth- 
coming session proposals will be considered which 
should provide a basis for an acceptable plan for 
the settlement of German prewar debts, all U.S. 
creditors, who have not already done so, are urged 
to inform the appropriate creditor representative 
of their holdings. 

Persons holding prewar claims against or dol- 
lar bonds issued or guaranteed by the German 
Government, states, or municipalities, should com- 
municate with the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council, Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York. 

Persons holding dollar bonds issued by German 
corporations and religious bodies should com- 
municate with the U.S. Committee for German 
Corporate Dollar Bonds, Suite 617, 910 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Persons holding commercial and miscellaneous 
prewar claims against Germany, such as trade 
debts, mortgages, and other private claims, should 
communicate with Gordon H. Michler, c/o Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


New Deadline for Claimants 
of German Enemy Property 


[Released to the press May 8] 


Notice is hereby given that a new deadline of 
May 24, 1952, has been agreed upon between the 
interested countries for the submission of claims 
under article 23 of the Brussels agreement relating 
to the resolution of conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets (the Brussels Intercustodial Agree- 
ment). 

Accordingly, Americans having claims with 
respect to property in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands seized or 
blocked as German enemy property, which have 


1For previous announcements concerning the Confer- 
ence, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206, and ibid., Mar. 
24, 1952, p. 461. 
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heretofore not been submitted, are invited to sub- 
mit them urgently, so that the Department may 
examine the claim and, if appropriate, transmit it 
by May 24, 1952, to the country concerned as a 
sponsored claim under article 23 of the Brussels 
agreement. 

The Department refers claimants to press re- 
lease 1086 of December 12, 1951,1 which gives 
further details on the matter and sets forth the 
information desired from claimants. 


Peru Protests Increased 
Duty on Fresh Tuna 


Following is an account of Secretary Acheson’s 
remarks relating to the import duty on fresh tuna, 
made at a press and radio news conference on 
May 14: 


Secretary Acheson, in reply to a correspond- 
ent’s request for comment, stated that the Foreign 
Minister of Peru had handed the American Em- 
bassy at Lima a note of protest against H. R. 5693, 
a bill before the Congress which would increase 
the import duty on fresh tuna by three cents a 
pound.’ He explained that the Department had 
not yet seen the note, but that he had an appoint- 
ment with the Peruvian Ambassador the following 
day and he thought it fair to assume that the 
Ambassador would deliver a copy of the note and 
would wish to discuss the matter. 

The Secretary went on to say that the tuna situ- 
ation was one which gave the Department a great 
deal of concern. He pointed out that it bore di- 
rectly upon our relations with both Peru and 
Japan and explained that the tuna industry in 
both countries was one of importance as a dollar 
earner for them. He said that the proposed ac- 
tion, in the bill now before the Congress, would 
seriously interfere with our relations with both 
countries. 

The Secretary further said that when this mat- 
ter had been discussed before the House last fall 
there had appeared to be a somewhat sudden and 
severe situation in our domestic tuna industry and 
that although the Department had not made any 
formal presentation, it had not objected at that 
time to the imposition, for a temporary period, of 
a three-cent duty. However, he said, it had de- 
veloped that that local situation was not so acute 
as had been feared and was developing in a rea- 
sonably satisfactory way; therefore, the Depart- 
ment was taking a strong position in opposition to 
this bill and earnestly hoped that it would not be 
enacted by the Congress. 


1 BuLLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1013. 

? For text of a statement on this bill by Harold F. Linder, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, see Bur- 
LETIN of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 352. 
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United States Documents on Relations 


With the Soviet Union, 1933-1939: Part II 


by Rogers Platt Churchill 


The campaign against foreigners continued un- 
abated in the Soviet Union through 1938, accentu- 
ated by the forced closure of consulates of many 
foreign countries, the arrest and expulsion of their 
citizens, and the reluctance of Soviet citizens and 
officials to have any association with foreigners 
beyond what was officially necessary. Some ex- 
pelled Americans had acquired Soviet spouses, to 
whom exit visas were denied. Repeated but in- 
effectual representations were made by the Ameri- 
can Embassy to the Soviet authorities in behalf 
of these individuals over a protracted period of 
time. Only subsequent to the active intercession 
of a new American Ambassador in August 1939 
did it temporarily become easier for Soviet spouses 
of American citizens to quit the Soviet Union. 

The last of the purge trials of the Rightist- 
Trotskyist Bloc, held at Moscow March 2-13, 
1938, concluded with the execution of many for- 
merly prominent Bolshevik leaders and was ob- 
served and analyzed by the American Embassy. 
There were some indications that the purge was 
subsiding, but it had left a condition often border- 
ing on panic within the Soviet Union; fear 
haunted all sections of the community. Foreign 
observers speculated on the effects of the purge 
upon the morale of the Red army. Ambassador 
Davies, however, reported upon the growing mili- 
tary expenditures and on the confidence in the 
Soviet Government that a simultaneous attack by 
Germany and Japan could be successfully resisted. 
He expressed his belief that the Red army, al- 
though perhaps lacking experienced leadership at 
the top, would be exceedingly difficult to conquer 
or annihilate. Some weakness in industrial pro- 
duction back of the lines existed because of waste, 
inefficiency, and bureaucratic administration, but 


Eprtor’s Note. Part I of this article appeared in the 
BULLETIN of May 19, 1952, p. 767. The new volume, re- 
ferred to in the article, is Foreign Relations of the United 
States, The Soviet Union, 1933-1939, for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents for $3.75. 
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“this great bear is lumbering along and with im- 
pressive results despite these handicaps” (p. 544). 

Several highly interesting despatches were writ- 
ten by Ambassador Davies in the closing days of 
his short stay in the Soviet Union. He declared 
his conviction, based upon assertions of Soviet of- 
ficials, that the Soviet Union would do more for 
the United States than for any other country. His 
summaries of conditions within the country, 
through parts of which he had toured, were the 
most optimistic reported by an American diplo- 
matic representative. The growing strength of 
the Soviet regime, both politically and economi- 
cally, was favorably appraised. He believed that 
the problems in American-Soviet relations 
had been moderated during his tenure and that 
the danger of Communist interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the United States had by now 
become “largely academic.” Yet he was aware 
that in spite of the progress being made in mate- 
rial ways, “The pity of it all is, that one sees these 
wonderful things corroded, disgraced, corrupted 
and defiled by a ruthless mistaken zeal for the bet- 
terment of humanity, which is nothing other than 
a terrible tyranny” (p. 550).° 


A Soviet Debt Proposal 


Easily the most dramatic incident recounted in 
these final despatches was the surprise visit by 
Joseph Stalin while Ambassador Davies was hav- 
ing a farewell interview with Molotov on June 5, 
1938. Among the questions discussed by them in 
this meeting, the most significant was the old thorn 
of the debts and claims due to the United States, 
with the new proposal advanced by Stalin for their 
settlement. Little has hitherto been known about 
this remarkable incident, but the full details as 
broached by Stalin, and formalized by Molotov in 


the next few days, are given in this volume (pp. 


*This passage has been omitted without indication in 
the reproduction of this despatch in Ambassador Davies’ 
book, Mission to Moscow (New York, 1941), p. 308. 
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567-582, 594-601). The actual terms were scarcely 
half so good as those of the last, liberal American 
offer which had failed in 1935, but Ambassador 
Davies asked for and obtained permission to bring 
them personally to Washington before assuming 
his position as Ambassador to Belgium. Molotov 
had stipulated that future negotiations about this 
proposal should not, for the time being, go through 
usual diplomatic channels, so that a record has 
not been made of all the conversations in the 
United States which sought to modify the Soviet 
proposal in such a way that it could be recom- 
mended to both Governments as a basis of dis- 
cussion.’ 

The United States found it impossible to con- 
sider a settlement on the basis of the Soviet 
proposal before the Senate had acted upon a some- 
what similar plan, still under consideration in that 
body, put forward by the Hungarian Government. 
Ambassador Davies was authorized, however, to 
convey the information to Soviet officials that “the 
President and the Secretary of State were grati- 
fied at this gesture of friendship and the mani- 
festation of good faith on their part to compose 
the differences and misunderstandings with ref- 
erence to the debt settlement which had arisen 
subsequent to the Litvinov agreement” (p. 595). 
Aside from an independent move in June 1939 by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau to take up 
the question of this debt with Soviet Ambassador 
Konstantin Alexandrovich Umansky “with a view 
to extending credits that would assist American 
exports” (footnote 85, p. 580), no further steps 
were taken to reach a solution of the American 
debts and claims within the period covered by this 
volume. 

Ambassador Davies departed from the Soviet 
Union in June 1938, and over a year elapsed be- 
fore his successor reached Moscow. Meanwhile 
the business of the Embassy was carried on by 
Chargés d’Affaires. These officers had to deal 
with the accumulation of irritating experiences 
with Soviet officials and of practices that inter- 
fered with the proper functioning of the Embassy. 
No entirely new difficulties arose to be added to 
those already mentioned, nor was any great suc- 
cess achieved in mitigating their effects, harmful 
to the promotion of useful and valuable relation- 
ships between the two nations for their own bene- 
fit and in the cause of world peace. 

In Washington, Secretary Hull tried to make 
these difficulties clear to Ambassador Troyanov- 
sky, pointing out to him that these hindrances 
were such as were “not common to any other 
civilized nation, nor even the uncivilized nations 
as a rule” (p. 624), but the Soviet Government 
apparently considered them as minor matters and 
ignored their cumulative significance. Upon the 
inquiry of the Soviet Ambassador regarding the 
status of plans for the construction of an Embassy 


*Some supplementary material is contained in Joseph 
E. Davies, op. cit., pp. 370-3874, 480-482. 
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building in Moscow, he had to be reminded that 
Soviet authorities themselves had placed ob- 
stacles in the way of these plans, and that the 
money had now been allocated elsewhere. Until 
such time as the U.S. Government “had adequate 
assurances in which we could have every confi- 
dence that we could proceed with the erection of 
a building in the manner we proceed in other capi- 
tals,” it would be impossible to consider any re- 
sumption of this desirable project. 


Revived Soviet Attempts To Purchase Warships 


On the other hand, some progress attended 
Soviet efforts to arrange construction of warships 
in the United States. The devious negotiating 
methods employed by the Soviet agents seriously 
hampered the conduct of business relations and 
produced endless confusion and misunderstand- 
ings. The Carp Corporation had not gained the 
confidence of American manufacturers, who were 
reluctant to enter into contracts with it unless they 
could get clear statements of approval from some 
department of the U.S. Government. The un- 
sympathetic attitude of subordinate Navy officers 
deterred important American firms from being 
interested in Soviet orders. These officers were 
said to have declared : 


We shall still be here after Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Swanson * and Admiral Leahy have gone. They 
are temporary and we are permanent. In such matters 
as this, it is our wishes that are important, not theirs 
[p. 676]. 


The complications had become so frustrating 
that suggestions were advanced that the President 
should take an interest in the affair. Indeed, the 
Soviet Ambassador had been told at the Depart- 
ment of State that it was believed that the idea 
of the construction of large, modern warships for 
the Soviet Union “had been given approval in 
high quarters” (p. 688). Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison and the naval architect had 
shown the plans for such a ship to the President 
at a luncheon meeting, where the President had 
“expressed the hope that a battleship in accord- 
ance with the plans could be constructed in this 
country, stating that he thought that its construc- 
tion here would be desirable from several points 
of view” (p. 692). Secretary Edison further dis- 
cussed with the President the “strong opposition 
to the proposed transaction on the part of sev- 
eral high ranking officers of the Navy Depart- 
ment” and said “that he had requested the Presi- 
dent to make his position in the matter known to 
those officers” (p. 692). A White House confer- 
ence was soon thereafter held, but, as some of the 
officers had left lacking a clear understanding of 
what the President wanted and had persisted in 
their opposition, Admiral Leahy wrote a memo- 


randum to the President wherein he explained the 


* Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy. 
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situation and stated that further action by the 
President would be necessary. 

In view of the time that these negotiations had 
been allowed to continue, the United States con- 
sidered it desirable to give the Soviet representa- 
tives a reply which would leave them in no doubt 
whether it would be worth while for them to con- 
tinue their efforts. Therefore on June 8, 1938, 
the Secretaries of State and of the Navy addressed 
a joint letter to the President setting forth the 
questions at issue, posing the political factors and 
treaty provisions involved, and requesting definite 
policy decisions from the President (pp. 694-699). 
The President gave his answers in brief marginal 
notations opposite the questions asked; he stated 
concisely that the U.S. Government should “give 
all help” and answered affirmatively the question 
whether the Navy Department should examine 
plans and cooperate with naval architects and 
shipbuilders to such a degree as it considered con- 
sistent with the interests of the national defense, 
handling these relations “by a specially detailed 
officer” under the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(footnotes 13 and 15, p. 698). When the naval 
architect and the Soviet Ambassador were in- 
formed of these decisions, they expressed their 
satisfaction. At the end of the year an unpubli- 
cized mission traveled to Moscow to present plans 
for a super-battleship to the Soviet Government, 
which rejected them in favor of “the construction 
of a battleship along conventional lines, heavily 
armored and equipped with 16 inch guns” 
(p. 707). 

The a of the Embassy in Moscow to 
protect American citizens who had been arrested 
and detained by Soviet authorities acquired some- 
thing of the flavor of a mystery story. To old 
cases, new ones were added. The obstacles inter- 
posed by the Soviet Government remained essen- 
tially the same, only being better perfected. Karly 
in 1938 a protest against the violation of Litvinov’s 
agreement of 1933 remained without appreciable 
result. In 134 cases of all kinds on which repre- 
sentations had been addressed to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, a total of 323 
notes had never been answered (footnote 82, p. 
668). One fact became clear: The delay in fur- 
nishing requested information was ascribed sore 
frequently to the inability to obtain it, or even to 
the refusal to supply it on the part of “the compe- 
tent Soviet authorities.” A Soviet official assured 
the Embassy : 


the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs’ failure to fur- 
nish information on the whereabouts of arrested Soviet 
nationals (even though these persons may also be Ameri- 
can citizens through dual nationality) is not because it 
does not desire to cooperate with the Embassy, but be- 
cause the Commissariat itself is unable to elicit the de- 
sired information on such persons from the People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs [p. 719]. 


It took “the competent Soviet authorities” a 
year to send word of the death of a detained per- 
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son “in one of the northern regions of the Soviet 
Union.” If the Embassy, in the face of such ad- 
verse conditions, could effect the release and de- 
portation of an American citizen after about a 
year, it felt that its efforts had been “crowned with 
success.” 


New Ambassadors—Old Problems 


During the last year covered in this volume, new 
ambassadors appeared in both Washington and 
Moscow. Konstantin Alexandrovich Umansky 
replaced Troyanovsky in June 1939, and his pres- 
ence imposed an additional handicap upon rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Although his dis- 
taste for the United States was well known, it was 
believed desirable to accept him. He usually acted 
with an annoying air of glib assurance and im- 
perious tactlessness. His favorite tactic was to 
complain, and he commonly charged discrimina- 
tion against the Soviet Union. In contrast to his 
predecessor, he quickly encountered poor relations 
with the press and was prone to blame govern- 
ment officials for not interceding to correct this 
condition. 

Laurence A. Steinhardt arrived in the Soviet 
Union as the American Ambassador on August 10, 
1939, only a few days before the outbreak of war 
in Europe. In his preliminary study before de- 
parting, he had become convinced that methods 
of persuasion had not prevailed upon the Soviet 
Government and determined to apply the princi- 
ple of reciprocity where feasible. As a result of 
several attempts, attended with some success, Am- 
bassador Steinhardt believed that “it is possible 
in specific cases to obtain a modification of Soviet 
intransigeance in respect of the usual courtesies 
if a sufficiently firm attitude is displayed” (p. 854). 
By use of this method certain concessions or ameli- 
orations were obtained, even if only temporarily. 
It became somewhat easier to get Soviet spouses 
of American citizens out of the country. American 
officials and citizens received Soviet visas more 
promptly. The rigorous Soviet customs examina- 
tions and practices were less severe. The Embassy 
was able to look after the welfare of American 
citizens arrested by Soviet authorities with some 
success, and a few such persons trickled back to 
freedom. Yet the problems persisted. President 
Roosevelt acknowledged that “downright rude- 
ness” could not be requited in kind, but “we should 
match every Soviet annoyance by a similar an- 
noyance here against them,” and the Soviet Am- 
bassador could well be told that “the President 
honestly wonders whether the Soviet Government 
considers it worthwhile to continue diplomatic 
relations” (pp. 868-869). 

In the United States, late in 1938, a Soviet 
national had been arrested for violation of the 
espionage laws and was brought to trial, promptly 
and openly, in February 1939. The papers in- 
cluded on this case (pp. 726-730, 918-926) show 
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the startling difference between the treatment ac- 
corded this individual and that endured by Amer- 


icans arrested in the Soviet Union. He was able 
to communicate with the Soviet Embassy by tele- 
phone; formal charges were preferred in 24 hours; 
the Embassy was promptly informed of the causes 
of arrest ; and he was interviewed by a Soviet vice 
consul, in full compliance with the Litvinov agree- 
ment of 1933. During his trial he had capable 
legal counsel, and the sustained interest of the 
Soviet Embassy was accommodated to the largest 
possible extent. It could hardly be expected that 
the Soviet Embassy would appreciate American 
legal procedures or would approve of the prison- 
er’s conviction; but it never had to contend with 
the obstruction, delay, and evasion regularly met 
with by the American Embassy at Moscow. 

For the year 1939, a generous selection of sig- 
nificant papers reflects the changing policies of 
the Soviet Government adapted to European 
developments and the measures taken to realize 
advantage for the Soviet Union from the situa- 
tions which presented themselves. There were 
indications that the purge was running its course, 
and some of the purgers were themselves purged. 
Antiforeignism still remained, but the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was actively interested in what went on 
in foreign countries. The growth of communism 
in the United States was studied closely, in some- 
thing more than an academic manner. The Soviet 
press noted the increase of the membership of the 
Communist Party here; it particularly com- 
mended the Party’s success in drawing into its 
ranks “more and more of the best people in the 
American Labor movement” (p. 734) and its ef- 
forts to develop a democratic front against 
fascism. 


Shadows of Coming War 


In the struggle against the spread of fascism, 
there was a notable withdrawal on the part of the 
Soviet Union from cooperation with western Euro- 
pean powers and in its association with the League 
of Nations. Prominent Soviet leaders, in their 
speeches and in articles in the press, roundly criti- 
cized “the capitulatory policies of the bourgeois 
democratic powers” who were “making concession 
after concession to the aggressors.” The surprise 
resignation of Litvinov, on May 3, 1939, as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, and his replacement 
by Molotov, caused intense and uneasy specula- 
tion. There was a growing appreciation that, as 
affairs in Europe were developing, initiative in 
action did not lie primarily with the Soviet Union 
and that its moves depended on circumstances. A 
revival of Russian nationalistic ambitions seemed 
to emerge under Molotov’s direction of Soviet 
foreign policy, and signs multiplied of a sidling 
up to the dominating power of Germany. To- 
gether with these trends was an increasing ex- 
pression of the determination and ability of the 
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Soviet Union to defend its rights and interests in 
any area by its own strength, and therefore “the 
creation of defensive armament must take preced- 
ence over any other desirable production” (p. 
777). When the Soviet-German treaty of August 
23, 1939, was a upon the world, and the 
negotiations among the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, and France for an antiaggression agreement 
against fascism collapsed, many diplomatists were 
less surprised than the unprepared mass of public 
opinion. 

The Soviet Union continued to seek armaments 
and equipment in the United States to bolster its 
rapid rearmament program. A special naval mis- 
sion came to the United States to assist in pro- 
curing acceptable plans and contracts for 
construction of battleships and also destroyers. 
Much the same obstacles remained in the way as 
in previous years, despite the favorable disposi- 
tion of President Roosevelt, who was again con- 
sulted (p. 882, footnote 94, p. 890). Besides 
technical difficulties in drawing acceptable plans, 
which were not insurmountable, intervention b 
the Soviet Embassy and Ambassador Umansky’s 
unpleasant insinuations intruded new distractions.: 
With the coming of the war in Europe, practically 
all available shipbuilding facilities in the United 
States were required for American naval construc- 
tion. With the sudden collaboration between 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, and the ag- 
gressive acts in eastern Europe quickly initiated 
by the latter to the dismay of the democratic 
world, all chances for Soviet naval and military 
procurements closed down. The American naval 
architect “would have nothing more to do with 
the project” for the construction of warships for 
the Boviet Union and wanted merely to give it “a 
decent burial” (pp. 899, 902). A manufacturer 
of airplanes and parts, with whom Soviet pur- 
chasing agents hed been negotiating, “was so out- 
raged by the behaviour of the Soviet Government 
in its attack on Finland that he was going to call 
off the whole deal. He said that it was the first 
time in his business career that he had ever fore- 
gone with enthusiasm a chance to do _ busi- 
ness.... Nevertheless, he was unwilling to do 
business with such a government” (p. 903). 


Early Wartime Incidents 


War, the new alinement of Soviet foreign policy, 
and the rapacious imperialist aggressions of the 
Soviet Union in eastern Poland, the Baltic states, 
and Finland, all undertaken at the first con- 
venient opportunity after years of fulmination 
against such capitalist habits, brought bitter dis- 
illusionment and further trials to the United 
States. Two episodes are documented in this 
volume. The methods used by the Soviet Union 
to force unwanted mutual-assistance pacts upon 
the three neutral Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania and to station Soviet military or 
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naval garrisons in them at strategic places were 
observed and assessed with care (pp. 934-984). 
The precarious future of these states was clearly 
recognized. The other incident concerned the de- 
tention of the American vessel City of Flint in the 
northern Soviet port of Murmansk, whither it had 
been brought by a German prize crew after its 
capture in the Atlantic Ocean. The papers here 
printed reveal the complete frustration of the 
American Ambassador’s valiant efforts to discover 
the true grounds for the detention of the ship and 
to establish communication with its captain and 
crew (pp. 984-1013). The evasion, delay, and 
deception practiced by the competent Soviet of- 
ficials effectively prevented any assistance and 
made plain the length to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was ready to go to shield and protect Ger- 
man actions to the impairment of relations with 
_ United States from which there was less to 
ear. 

When Finland was wantonly attacked by the 
Soviet Union and the city of Helsinki and the 
civilian population were bombed from the air, 
President Roosevelt sent his appeal to both con- 
testants to refrain from ruthless bombings. No 
written, formal reply was received from the Soviet 
Government (footnote 2b, p. 799). In December 
1939 the United States instituted the policy of a 
“moral embargo” against the exportation of air- 
planes and materials essential to airplane manu- 
facture to nations obviously guilty of unprovoked 
bombing. With the expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the League of Nations on December 14, that 
nation might have understood its low moral stand- 
ing in the opinion of most of the world. After 
6 years of diplomati¢ relations with the Soviet 
Union following recognition by the United States 
in November 1933, nearly every anticipated bene- 
ficial result had failed to materialize, and their 
intercourse had descended to a low and uncon- 
genial level. 

There is, to be sure, a great deal more material 
in this volume of documents than could be indi- 
cated in this summary, useful as well to the social 
and economic historian as to the political histo- 
rian or to a specialist in diplomatic relations. On 
the other hand, certain papers have been left out, 
particularly correspondence of a multilateral na- 
ture relating to events connected with the coming 
of the war, such as the Soviet-German nonaggres- 
sion treaty of August 23, 1939, and the concurrent 
negotiations among Great Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union which were unsuccessful in produc- 
ing a mutual-defense agreement to oppose Ger- 
man aggression. Such correspondence, with other 
related materials, is reserved for the Foreign Re- 
lations volumes for 1939 which have to deal with 
the origins and the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Furthermore, a number of reports on the 
conflicting interests of the Soviet Union and Japan 
are to be published in the regular annual volumes 
for the Far East. In the preparation of this 
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volume a list of persons, with their identifications 
for this period, and a carefully prepared, detailed 
index have been included. All legitimate assist- 
ance and references have been given, and scrupu- 
lous care in editing has been taken, to facilitate 
the best use onnstile of this volume by scholars 
and general readers alike who desire a reliable 
understanding of the foreign policy of the United 
States in one of its most portentous aspects. 


@ Mr. Churchill, author of the above article, 
is a historian in the Division of Historical Policy 
Research. 


Visits of Prime Minister Menzies 
and Chancellor Figl 


Press Conference Statements by Secretary 
Acheson 


[Released to the press May 14] 


The Australian Prime Minister, Robert G. 
Menzies, will arrive here on May 14 and stop over 
a few days for informal discussions on his way to 
London. I am looking forward to welcoming 
him both as a friend and as the Prime Minister 
of that great country. 

Australia and the United States have many 
interests and objectives in common. We are both 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of peace in 
the Pacific, as well as with the problems of that 
vast area of the world. 

As you know, we have recently concluded with 
Australia and New Zealand, a Pacific security 
treaty... We shall, I hope, exchange ideas on the 
best means of carrying out the provisions of that 
treaty. I am sure that our meeting will enable 
us to review this and other matters of concern to 
both countries. 





I should like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words about the distinguished 
guest of our Government, the Chancellor of Aus- 
tria, Leopold F igh. 

We have all, I am sure, admired the gallant 
stand that the Austrian people have made—and 
continue to make—in defending their liberties in 
the face of continued arbitrary and illegal Soviet 
acts. This stand has been made possible in large 
»art by the great personal courage of Chancellor 

ig] and his colleague, Vice Chancellor Schaerf— 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in March. 

We all admire the manner in which these two 
men have put their country’s welfare above par- 
tisan interest. We shall persevere in our aim that 
Austria will obtain her promised independence, 
now so long overdue because of Soviet obstruc- 
tion. 

It is a special pleasure to have Chancellor Fig] 
and his wife as our guests. 


* BuLLeTIN of Sept. 10, 1951, p. 415. 
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Contest Between World Fear and World Faith 


by Wilson M. Compton 


Administrator, International Information Administration ' 


This occasion is illustrative of the many differ- 
ent ways in which our national ideals find expres- 
sion. Wecome here as free men. No one questions 
our right to assemble and to express our views on 
any subject in which we may be concerned. 

We come from different churches, different 
creeds, different faiths. We meet in religious free- 
dom, in mutual respect, in common understanding. 
Ours is a fellowship of faith and hope. This is a 
tie which binds us together in our community and 
our national life. It can be a tie which will bind 
together in a common aspiration all the peoples of 
the world who seek to live in peace and freedom, 
and as good “neighbors.” 

The specific purpose of our coming here today 
reminds us of the living faith of one of the great 
leaders of our national history. When the burden 
of high office was weighing heavily upon him, 
Abraham Lincoln had recourse to the church and 
to the clergy for spiritual guidance. It is sin- 
gularly appropriate that by reason of the neigh- 
borly generosity of a man of a different faith, the 
preliminary draft of his historic Emancipation 
Proclamation should now find asylum in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church where he 
worshipped with his family on the Sabbath 
Day. 

In the early days of the Civil War when the 
fighting was drawing close to Washington, many 
public buildings were being commandeered by the 
Government for hospital uses. One Saturday 
night, piles of material were dumped on the side- 
walks in front of the New York Avenue Presby- 


’ Excerpts from an address made at Washington on May 
12 and released to the press on the same date. The 
occasion was a luncheon given by the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation and the Ministerial Union in honor of Bar- 
ney Balaban, president of Paramount Pictures, who last 
year presented to the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Washington the preliminary draft of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 
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terian Church. Dr. Gurley, who was then pastor 
of the church and a personal friend and counselor 
of Lincoln, announced from the pulpit on Sunday 
morning that “this will be the last service held in 
the church by order of the military authorities of 
Washington. The church is to be converted to 
hospital purposes.” No sooner had Dr. Gurley 
finished making this announcement than Mr. Lin- 
coln, who chanced to be at the service on that morn- 
ing, rose slowly from the President’s pew and said: 


“Dr. Gurley, that order was issued without my 
authority. I rescind it. We need to have this 
church open to keep the stars shining in the skies.” 


Yes, perhaps today again, as in the dark days of 
the Civil War, we need to keep open our churches 
and our synagogues so that, like Lincoln, we too 
may keep “our feet on the ground and our eyes on 
the stars.” 

The words and deeds of Abraham Lincoln are 
an integral part of our national heritage, of our 
faith in democracy, of our belief in freedom. He 
has become part of the American spirit; and in 
these troubled times we are dedicated anew to the 
great task set forth in his renowned phrase—“that 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

We are part of a Nation of great economic 
might. We are part of a Nation which has tried 
in many ways, and is still trying, to be a “good 
neighbor.” We are part of a Nation which can, 
if it will, give impetus throughout the world to 
the spirit of faith and hope, in which alone will 
the peoples of the world ever find the road to 
peace. America has great power of production. 
It is on the way to great military might. Together 
with its freedom-loving allies it is capable also of 
a great spiritual leadership in a world which needs 
food as much as it needs spirit, needs spirit as 
much as it needs food, and will eventually have 
neither unless it has both. 
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Teachings of the World’s Great Religions 


In the world today are seven great religions. 
Each has its own historic background, its own 
creed, its own philosophy. Yet, through all of 
them runs a golden thread of the “good neighbor,” 
a distillation as it were of the accumulated ex- 
perience of mankind. It gives us courage as we 
seek to extend the frontiers of faith in a divided 
world. These are the tested teachings of the 
world’s great religions: 


“The true rule of life is to guard and do by the 
things of others as they would do by their own.” 
This is the Vedas of the Hindu. 


“One should seek for others the happiness one de- 
sires for one’s self.” 


This is the Mahayana of the Buddhist. 


“Do as you would be done by.” 
This is the Zend Avesta of the Persian. 


“Do not do unto others that which you would not 
wish others to do unto you.” 
This is the Lao Tse of Confucius. 


“Let none treat his brother in a way he himself 
would dislike to be treated.” 
This is the Koran of the Mohammedan. 


“Whatsoever you do not wish your neighbors to 
do to you do not unto them.” 
This is the Talmud of the Jew. 


“All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even unto them.” 
This is the Golden Rule of the Christian. 


Here then is history’s greatest lesson: A rule of 
life. 


Activities of the Information Program 


I happen for the moment to be administering for 
the Government and the people of the United 
States a program often described as the “Voice of 
America.” It has to do only with ideas. It has 
nothing to do with bullets. It has entered into 
the contest between world fear and world faith. 

When in 1948 the Congress established the In- 
ternational Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program, it set mutual understanding 
among nations and peoples as its major goals. In 
1950 President Truman called for a great “Cam- 
paign of Truth.” We are actively carrying out 
that campaign today through all avenues open to 
u 


s. 

We are seeking to strengthen the unity of the 
free nations, to arouse an awareness of common in- 
terests, and to build security not only for ourselves 
but for a free world. We are exposing the sham 
as well as the threat of international communism. 

The Voice of America carries our message over 
the air in 46 languages. It is operating around the 
clock. It broadcasts about 400,000 words a day to 
a potential audience of 300 million listeners. 
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Through our press and publications program 
we are reaching more than 100 million readers. 
We send news, pictures, and selected magazine 
articles to our information offices overseas, which 
in turn supply them to thousands of foreign news- 
papers and periodicals. We distribute each 
month millions of booklets and leaflets, handbills, 
and posters. 

Our motion pictures tell an American story to an 
annual audience of roughly 450 million persons, 
These films are produced in 40 different tongues. 
The films are popular and are effective in areas 
where most people cannot read. 

Peoples of other countries are also learning 
about the United States and its ways through our 
overseas information centers. These centers pro- 
vide libraries. They conduct special youth pro- 
grams, sponsor lectures and conferences, prepare 
and circulate exhibits, and show our motion pic- 
tures. They work closely with local editors, radio 
commentators, and with community leaders 
generally. 

In the past year, nearly 8,000 students, teachers, 
professors, and leaders came to this country from 
abroad or went overseas on U.S. Government 
sponsored grants. Many thousands more were 
sponsored through private agencies. We are em- 
phasizing the exchange of leaders who are molders 
of opinion—journalists, labor leaders, government 
officials—who can spread the truth among their 
own peoples when + an return. Is there a genu- 
ine interest in these exchanges of persons? Re- 
cently in a single city of India there were available 
60 of these grants for study in America, and there 
were 22,000 qualified applicants. 

These activities in our Campaign of Truth— 
radio, press and publications, films, information 
centers, exchange of persons—are an aid to the 
cause of freedom in the world. 

Spiritual and moral factors are in every phase of 
our overseas information and educational ex- 
change programs. The basic political beliefs of 
this Nation are rooted in religious faith. 


Religion in VOA Programs 


Over the Voice of America we regularly broad- 
cast religious services, sermons, or messages by the 
clergy—village church services, Christmas and 
Easter programs. We broadcast last month in 
more than 40 languages to listeners around the 
world the story of America’s observance of Easter, 
Lent, and the Passover. Distinguished clergy- 
men for these purposes contributed excellent ser- 
mons and messages. 

We radioed special programs overseas, includ- 
ing the Moravian Easter Sunrise Service in North 
Carolina and dramatizations of the Easter story. 
We directed Easter broadcasts to the Soviet Union 
in eight languages. We beamed special Easter 
broadcasts to the satellite countries. We featured 
religious observances to other countries of Europe, 
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to the Near East and the Far East, and to Latin 
America. 

Not only by radio do we seek to reflect the moral 
and coluivedh values in American life. Our in- 
formation centers abroad provide balanced collec- 
tions of U.S. religious publications. We also 
make wide distribution of the Holy Bible. We 
seek a general balance between Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish religious literature. Wedo not 
include publications of extreme religious bias. By 

reference as well as by law, we respect the great 
ideas of other cultures and other religions as well 
as our own. 

Our information centers also include publica- 
tions describing the threat of communism to free- 
dom of the spirit and of religion. Among them is 
a Government-prepared publication entitled 100 
Things You Should Know About Communism in 
Religion and Tensions Within the Soviet Union. 
This booklet includes the story of Communist per- 
secution of religious groups. 

In seeking to advance the impulse of the reli- 
gious motive in our international information pro- 
gram, we have the able help of an experienced per- 
manent consultant and of an advisory panel on 
religion. This panel reviews information policy 
guidances and makes recommendations on the re- 
ligious content of our overseas programs. On this 
panel at present are representatives of the Jewish 
Community Council of Washington, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Protestant 
Faiths. 

We have the help too of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Education Exchange in presenting to 
other countries the moral and religious aspects of 
American life. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions have been helpful. Here is a comment from 
its report to the Congress last January : 


In many respects, the life and institutions of this coun- 
try cannot be explained to foreign audiences apart from 
the moral and religious principles which have conditioned 
them. The American family, our educational system, our 
public-health programs, and our political and social in- 
stitutions have been directly influenced by our moral and 
religious heritage. 


The Road to Human Brotherhood 


We all recognize, appreciate, and prize the 
deeply spiritual significance of our own great 
public documents—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Bill of Rights—which shines so richly through 
the words of our great leaders. We recognize also 
that our religious and moral heritage enters into 
our international relations. 

The Charter of the United Nations, too, de- 
clares the determination “to reaffirm faith in fun- 
damental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small.” 

But it is not our declarations alone which speak 
the spirit of America. Our actions in interna- 
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tional affairs since World War II speak louder 
than our words. We do respect the rights of other 
nations. We do seek to build collective security 
in the interest of peace. We do join with our 
neighbors in the defense of freedom—theirs and 
ours. We do oppose aggression. We seek no one’s 
territory. We seek to help others to help them- 
selves. 

As President Truman recently declared in a 
message carried to the world by the Voice of 
America: “The people of the United States ex- 
tend the hand of friendship to you across the seas. 
The future may look dark, but let us have faith, 
together, that all peoples will one day walk in the 
sunlight of peace and justice.”? This is the real 
meaning of the “Big Truth.” 

The Campaign of Truth reflects these spiritual 
forces, the belief in democracy, in the rights of 
the individual, in freedom of worship. Behind 
our vast material advances lie great spiritual re- 
sources. We seek “a city which hath foundations.” 
We ask of all faiths and all denominations that 
they help us in this great adventure of the Ameri- 
can spirit, a spirit of faith and hope which can be 
made to shine throughout the world as a beacon on 
the road to peace and human brotherhood. 


Hearings on Importation 
Of Winter Tomatoes 


[Released to the press April 29] 


Notice was issued on April 29 by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information (Car) that public 
hearings will open at Washington on May 27 on 
a proposal presented to agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by Florida tomato growers for a reduc- 
tion in the U.S. tariff and the imposition of 
domestic marketing and import controls on winter 
tomatoes. ‘The hearings are being held to enable 
the Interdepartmental Committee on trade agree- 
ments to obtain the views of all interested persons 
and groups on all aspects of the tomato proposal 
in order to determine the desirability and practi- 
cability of entering into trade-agreement negotia- 
— with a view to preventing temporary market 
giuts. 

The proposal, worked out at Mexico City last 
September by tomato-growing groups in Florida, 
Mexico, and Cuba, provides that the growers 
would recommend to their governments the con- 
clusion of an intergovernmental agreement to 
regularize tomato marketings in the United States. 
The proposal contemplates a reduction in the 
U.S. tariff on fresh tomatoes and the imposition 
of import quotas and domestic marketing controls 
designed to moderate the fluctuations in shipments 
of tomatoes within the U.S. market with a view 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1952, p. 421. 
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to avoiding gluts. A copy of the industry pro- 
posal is available upon request to the Crt. 

All applications for oral presentation of views 
on all aspects of the proposal and all written in- 
formation and views should reach the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information by noon, May 20, 
1952. All communications on this matter should 
be addressed to the Chairman, Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 

If, following the hearings, it is decided that 
trade-agreement negotiations should be under- 
taken under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as amended, formal notice of intention 
to negotiate will be given, and further hearings 
will be held by the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation and the Tariff Commission in accord- 
ance with the established trade agreements 
procedures. 


Fisheries Convention Signed 
By U.S., Canada, Japan 


[Released to the press May 9] 


The international convention for the high-seas 
fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean was signed on 
May 9 at Tokyo by representatives of the United 
States, Canada, and Japan.t’ Ambassador Robert 
D. Murphy signed on behalf of the United States. 
The convention will be submitted to the Senate 
with a view to receiving the advice and consent of 
that body to ratification. It will enter into force 
on the day upon which the contracting parties ex- 
change ratifications. 

The convention, which was negotiated at the 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference held at Tokyo 
in late 1951, marks a further step in the conserva- 


For text of the draft convention and protocol, and an 
article on the subject by William C. Herrington, see 
BuLLETIN of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 340. The text of the con- 
vention as signed is identical with the draft with the 
following exceptions: 


Insert at the end of Article VII, Section 1, of the 
draft, ibid., p. 345, the phrase “or of the Protocol to this 
Convention”. 

Change the first line of Section 1 of the Annex, ibid., 
to read: “1. With regard to the stocks of fish in the 
respective waters... .” 

Change the first line of Section 2 of the Annex, ibid., 
p. 346, to read: “2. With regard to the stocks of fish in 
the waters... .” 

In the Protocol, third paragraph, line 12, ibid., change 
“Article IV” to “Article V”. 

The references to the date of signing in the last para- 
graph of the convention and the first and last paragraphs 
of the protocol, ibid., pp. 345, 346, should read: “this 
ninth day of May, one thousand nine hundred fifty 
two.” 
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tion of international fisheries in the North Pacific 
Ocean. Japan now becomes a joint partner with 
the United States and Canada in cooperative meas- 
ures to preserve and perpetuate the fish stocks of 
the North Pacific. 

The convention introduces a new principle in 
international conservation practice on the high 
seas. Under it special treatment is accorded to 
fisheries already fully utilized and fully conserved. 
Each signatory agrees to abstain from exploitation 
of specified fish stocks which are already exploited 
to the maximum by one or both of the other parties 
provided the latter are carrying out programs for 
the conservation of the stocks and agree to continue 
to carry out such programs. 

The convention establishes the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission composed of 
representatives of the three countries, each with 
equal vote. The Commission is empowered to in- 
vestigate any fish stock of the North Pacific Ocean 
exploited by two or more of the parties and, when 
necessary, to recommend joint conservation action 
to the governments concerned. Excepted from 
such study and recommendation, however, are 
fisheries already covered by agreements between 
the parties, such as the Pacific halibut and sockeye 
salmon fisheries. 

In the special case of fully utilized and con- 
served fisheries, the Commission may recommend 
that the country or countries not exploiting the 
stock refrain from such exploitation. ‘The con- 
vention provides, however, that no such abstention 
should be requested of any parties in waters in 
which there has been a history of joint conserva- 
tion activity by such parties, an intermingling of 
their fleets, and an intermingling of the stocks of 
fish exploited by their fleets. Accordingly, the 
convention stipulates that neither the United 
States nor Canada shall be asked to abstain from 
any stock in waters off the Pacific Coast of either 
country from the Gulf of Alaska southward. 

To qualify under the abstention proviso, a fish- 
ery stock must be fully exploited and be under 
continuous study and regulation for conservation 
purposes. The convention recognizes three 
stocks, salmon, halibut, and herring, off the coasts 
of North America as meeting these conditions, 
Accordingly, by the terms of the convention, 
Japan agrees to abstain from fishing salmon, hali- 
but, and herring in specified waters off the coasts 
of North America, and Canada agrees to abstain 
from fishing salmon in the Bering Sea east of 175 
degrees west longitude. 

Also signed on May 9 was a protocol to the con- 
vention, providing for further study and final de- 
termination of the lines bounding the salmon 
areas. These lines are tentatively set by the 


convention. 
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Netherlands Signs Agreement To Pay U.S. 


for Logistical Support in Korea 


[Released to the press May 15] 


Secretary Acheson and Ambassador J. H. van 
Roijen of the Netherlands on May 15 signed an 
agreement under which the Netherlands agrees to 
pay in dollars for the logistical support furnished 

y the United States to the Netherlands Forces 
poets in the U.N. collective action in 

orea. Payments are to be made on presentation 
of statements of accounts by the United States. 

When informed of the imminent signing of the 
agreement between the United States and the 
Netherlands, Gen. Mark Clark took occasion to pay 
tribute to the Netherlands fighting forces. He 
stated : 


Although I have just assumed command of the U.N. 
Command in the Far East, the reputation of the valiant 
Netherlands Forces in Korea is known to me as well as 
to every other freedom-loving person in the world. 

The distinguished combat record of the Netherlands 
detachment is exemplified by its courageous four-day 
stand against the Chinese Communists during the bitter 
fighting at Hoengsong and Wonju. For this courageous 
action the detachment, attached to the 2nd Infantry Di- 
vision of the U.S. Army, was awarded the Distinguished 
Unit Citation. Such heroism on the part of the unit and 
its members has not been unusual since Netherlands troops 
first arrived in Korea in November 1950. Colonel Den 
Ouden, the detachment’s original commander, gave his 
life for the United Nations cause. 

Equally outstanding is the contribution made to the 
success of the U.N. blocking and escort force by the Dutch 
sailors of the destroyers Evertsen and Van Galen. 

The distinctive service given by Netherlands personnel 
in the ceaseless fight for a free world reflects the highest 
possible credit upon themselves and their homeland and 
has earned for them the gratitude and confidence of free 
peoples everywhere. 


The United States has been providing the Neth- 
erlands Forces with materials, facilities, and serv- 
ices required in Korea which they have been un- 
able to furnish for themselves, either because they 
cannot procure the necessary supplies elsewhere or 
because it is not feasible to establish separate lines 
ofsupply. The present agreement makes effective 
an oxisicentian reached before the Netherlands 
Forces arrived in Korea, that the Netherlands 
would reimburse the United States for the logis- 
tical support provided. 

This agreement is one of a series of similar 
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agreements concluded, or in the process of nego- 
tiation, with the nations participating in the 
Korean action. 

The text of the agreement with the Netherlands 
follows: 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Netherlands Concerning Participation of the 
Netherlands Forces in U.N. Operations in 
Korea 


This agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America (the executive agent of the United 
Nations Forces in Korea) and the Government of the 
Netherlands shall govern relationships in matters speci- 
fied herein for forces furnished by the Government of the 
Netherlands for the operations under the Commanding 
General of the Armed Forces of the Member States of the 
United Nations in Korea (hereinafter referred to as 
“Commander”) designated by the Government of the 
United States of America pursuant to resolutions of 
United Nations Security Council of June 25, 1950 and 
July 7, 1950. 

Article 1. The Government of the United States of 
America agrees to furnish the Netherlands Forces with 
available materials, supplies, services, and facilities which 
the Netherlands Forces will require for these operations, 
and which the Government of the Netherlands is unable to 
furnish. The Government of the Netherlands and the 
Government of the United States of America will main- 
tain accounts of materials, supplies, services, and facili- 
ties furnished by the Government of the United States of 
America to the Government of the Netherlands, its forces 
or agencies. Reimbursement for such materials, sup- 
plies, services, and facilities will be accomplished by the 
Government of the Netherlands upon presentation of 
statements of account by the Government of the United 
States of America. Such payment will be effected by the 
Government of the Netherlands in United States dollars. 
Issues of materials and supplies to the Netherlands Forces 
will not operate to transfer title to the Government of 
the Netherlands in advance of reimbursement. 

Article 2. Pursuant to Article 1, appropriate technical 
and administrative arrangements will be concluded be- 
tween authorized representatives of the Government of 
the United States of America and authorized representa- 
tives of the Government of the Netherlands. 

Article 8. Classified items, specialized items, or items 
in short supply furnished to the Government of the 
Netherlands by the Government of the United States of 
America will be returned to the Government of the United 
States of America upon request, as a credit against the 
cost of materials, supplies and services previously fur- 
nished. If the Government of the Netherlands determines 
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at the time of redeployment of its forces that materials or 
supplies received from the Government of the United 
States of America hereunder are not desired for reten- 
tion, such materials or supplies may be offered to the 
Government of the United States of America and if ac- 
cepted, their residual value as determined by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will be used as a 
credit against reimbursement for materials, supplies and 
services previously furnished. 

Article 4. Each of the parties to this agreement agrees 
not to assert any claim against the other party for injury 
or death of members of its armed forces or for loss, 
damage or destruction of its property or property of 
members of its armed forces caused in Korea by members 
of the armed forces of the other party. Claims of any 
other Government or its nationals against the Govern- 
ment or nationals of the Government of the Netherlands 
or vice versa shall be a matter for disposition between 
the Government of the Netherlands and such third gov- 
ernment or its nationals. 

Article 5. The Government of the Netherlands will 
maintain accounts of materials, supplies, services, and 
facilities furnished by other governments to personnel or 
agencies of the Government of the Netherlands, either 
directly or through the Commander. Settlement of any 
claims arising as a result of the furnishing of such mate- 
rials, supplies, services and facilities to the Government of 
the Netherlands by such third governments, whether 
directly or through the Commander, shall be a matter for 
consideration between such third governments and the 
Government of the Netherlands. 

Article 6. The requirements of the Netherlands Forces 
for Korean currency will be supplied under arrangements 
approved by the Commander; provided, however, that 
settlement of any obligation of the Government of the 





Netherlands for use of such currency will be a matter of 
consideration between the Government of the Netherlands 
and the competent authorities of Korea. If with the 
approval of the Commander, personnel and agencies of the 
Government of the Netherlands use media of exchange 
other than Korean currency in Korea, obligations arising 
therefrom will be a matter for consideration and settle- 
ment between the Government of the Netherlands and the 
other concerned governments. 

Article 7. The Government of the Netherlands agrees 
that all orders, directives and policies of the Commander 
issued to the Netherlands Forces or its personnel shall be 
accepted and carried out by them as given and that in the 
event of disagreement with such orders, directives or 
policies, formal protest may be presented subsequently. 

Article 8. Nothing in this agreement shall be construed 
to affect existing agreements or arrangements between the 
parties for the furnishing of materials, supplies, services 
or facilities. 

Article 9. This agreement shall come into force upon 
the date of signature thereof, and shall apply to all mate- 
rials, supplies, services and facilities furnished or ren- 
dered before, on, or after that date, to all claims referred 
to in Article 4 arising before, on, or after that date, and to 
all technical and administrative arrangements concluded 
pursuant to Article 2 before, on, or after that date. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, being duly au- 
thorized by their respective governments, have signed this 
agreement. 

DoneE at Washington, in duplicate, this fifteenth day of 
May, 1952. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
DEAN ACHESON 

For the Government of the Netherlands: 
J. H. van RoIsEn 


Progress of Development Programs in South and Southeast Asia 


[Released to the press May 1] 


The Department of State released on May 1 a 
summary of the first annual report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia. The Consultative 
Committee, in which the United States became a 
participant in 1951, was formed for the purpose of 
periodic consultation and exchange of views 
among governments interested in economic devel- 
opment in South and Southeast Asia. The Con- 
sultative Committee developed from the Common- 
wealth Committee, which in 1950 issued the orig- 
inal “Colombo Plan” report containing the 6-year 
development plans of several member countries in 
the area. The recent report was prepared at the 
fourth meeting of the Consultative Committee 
held in Karachi, Pakistan, at the end of March. 
Copies of the report will be available within the 
next few weeks. 

The principal objective of the Consultative 
Committee is to exchange views on problems con- 
cerning the raising of living standards by accel- 
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erating the pace and widening the scope of eco- 
nomic development in countries of South and 
Southeast Asia by a cooperative approach to their 
problems. The development programs of coun- 
tries in the area, together with the Committee’s 
observations, constitute the report issued by the 
Committee. The bulk of the individual develop- 
ment programs presented for the report consists 
of projects to increase production of food and 
to develop electric power and transportation 
facilities. 

Member governments of the Consultative Com- 
mittee which provided material for the report in- 
cluded Australia, Burma, Cambodia, al 
Ceylon, India, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, United Kingdom, United States, and Viet- 
nam. The United States, as a member of the 
Consultative Committee, participated in the prep- 
aration of the report. 

The State Department pointed out that the re- 
lease of the report does not imply approval or 
endorsement of particular development programs 
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appearing in the report, nor does it commit any 
government to provide financial or other aid for 
such programs. 

The report emphasizes that the Colombo Plan 
is not a centrally planned and directed blueprint 
for the development of South and Southeast Asia 
as a whole and points out that “the immensity of 
the problem and the variation in the stages and 
pattern of development in the various countries in 
the area make it essential that development should 
proceed on the basis of individual programs.” The 
programs included in the report relate mainly to 
public investment on a large scale for basic eco- 
nomic development to arrest further decline in 
the present low standards of living or to provide 
a foundation for further improvement. 

The report is intended as a review of the prog- 
ress in economic development achieved by coun- 
tries in the area during the first period of the orig- 
inal 6-year plan and is a summary of the progress 
of the plans, changes in the plans, and estimates 
of individual country-development programs for 
1952-53. 

Although the first year of the Colombo Plan will 
not end officially until June 30, 1952, it is already 
clear that the programs are off to a good start. 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Malaya, and North 
Borneo reported that their development expendi- 
tures in 1951-52, the first year of the plan, will 
amount to about 1.2 billion dollars, as compared to 
expenditures of about 633 million dollars during 
1950-51. Their development expenditures are 
expected to be slightly higher, about 1.4 billion 
dollars, in 1952-53, according to plans contained 
in the report. Vietnam presented a 6-year de- 
velopment program. Several Asian members of 
the Consultative Committee, including Cambodia, 
Laos, Burma, and Nepal, have not yet reported 
their plans. Burma and Nepal had just become 
members of the Consultative Committee at the 
recent meeting last March. 

The development programs are financed prin- 
cipally by the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves, which according to the report are attempt- 
ing to expand the local resources available for 
development purposes. A portion of the external 
costs is provided through locally coordinated, but 
independently operated, assistance programs of 
individual countries, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and other U.N. 
agencies. 

Some member nations of the Consultative Com- 
mittee have pledged or provided economic assist- 
ance to less developed member countries. 
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Australia has pledged a total of 70 million dol- 
lars in assistance to Consultative Committee mem- 
ber countries over a 6-year period. The United 
Kingdom has agreed to sterling releases to India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon during the 6 years totaling 
about 710 million dollars in addition to the equiva- 
lent of about 168 million dollars already allocated 
for 1951 and 1952 development programs in 
Malaya and North Borneo. New Zealand has 
pledged about 8.4 million dollars for the first 3 
years of the Colombo Plan, and Canada 25 million 
dollars for the first year. 

As a part of its own program for underdevel- 
oped areas, U.S. grant aid extended directly to 
those underdeveloped countries participating in 
the Consultative Committee amounted to 37 mil- 
lion dollars during fiscal 1951. In fiscal 1952, 
such direct U.S. grant-assistance programs in 
these countries will probably amount to about 
90 million dollars. 

The report concludes that— 


The emergence of democratic systems of Government 
in the countries of South and South-East Asia and the 
determination amongst the people to achieve a fuller 
and better life constitute the motivating factors in the 
economic development of the area. The Colombo Plan 
draws strength from these factors as well as from the 
active good-will and material advance of other countries 
in or outside the area. These countries are keenly in- 
terested in the welfare and progress of the area, recog- 
nizing the fundamental truth that poverty anywhere is 
a danger to prosperity and peace everywhere. Self re- 
liance on the one part and imaginative understanding on 
the other have together forged the Plan and given it a 
vitality that should ensure its success. 


Agreement with U.K. for Release 
of Bases in Caribbean 
[Released to the press May 15] 


Agreement has been reached between the U.S. 
Government and the Government of the United 
Kingdom on the immediate release for agricul- 
tural use by Colonial governments of those areas 
in British Dintieen Colonies which were released 
to the U.S. Government under the Leased Bases 
Agreement of March 27, 1941, but which are not 
at present required by the U.S. Government for 
the purpose of the agreement. Formal terms and 
conditions of such use (which will continue until 
the U.S. Government again requires the areas for 
operational purposes) are still subject to negotia- 
tion between the two Governments. 
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Disarmament and International Law 


by Ambassador Benjamin V. Cohen 


Deputy US. Representative to the United Nations 


I wish to discuss with you this evening some 
possible relationships between the problem of dis- 
armament and international law. Some of you 
may be prompted to say that if and when the na- 
tions of the world can agree to disarm or reduce 
their armaments, disarmament may become a ru- 
bric in a code of international law but that the 
relationship between law and disarmament is to- 
day very shadowy and unsubstantial. 

Now it is true, of course, that the Charter im- 
poses no obligation in ipsis verbis on the members 
of the United Nations to disarm or reduce their 
armaments and that on the contrary, it contem- 
plates “effective collective measures” for the main- 
tenance of peace (Kelsen, Zhe Law of the United 
Nations, pp. 104-6). Indeed, the language used 
in the Charter on the subject is, in a sense, less 
precise and specific than article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which stipulated: 

The members of the League recognize that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national arm- 
aments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 


and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations. 


But article 11 of the Charter nonetheless does 
provide: 


The General Assembly may consider the general prin- 
ciples of cooperation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulation of armaments, and may 
make recommendations with regard to such principles to 
the Members or to the Security Council or to both. 


* Address made before the International Law Associa- 
tion, American Branch, at New York on May 9 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the 
same date. 
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Moreover, article 26 of the Charter provides: 


In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of international peace and security with the least diver- 
sion for armaments of the world's human and economic 
resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for 
formulating, with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the Members of the United Nations for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 


Professor Kelsen has suggested that under ar- 
ticle 39 of the Charter, authorizing the Security 
Council to determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace, the Security Council might possibly 
determine that the refusal of a member to accept 
the recommendations of the Security Council or 
the General Assembly in respect to disarmament 
or the regulation of armaments was a threat to 
the peace. (Kelsen, ibid., pp. 105-6.) If this be 
true, it would seem that in the event of a veto in 
the Security Council, the General Assembly under 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution? could recom- 
mend that the threat to the peace should cease. 

But even in the absence of the adoption of any 
disarmament plan by the Security Council or the 
General Assembly, it would appear to be within 
the authority of the Security Council under article 
39 to determine that the building up or mainte- 
nance of excessive armaments was in fact a threat 
to the peace under the Charter. If the Security 
Council should find that excessive armaments do 
constitute a threat to the wee it would have 
authority to make recommendations or decide what 
measures should be taken to restore international 
peace and security. In event of a veto in the Secu- 
rity Council, the General Assembly under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution could make appro- 





? BULLETIN of Oct. 23, 1950, p. 655. 
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priate recommendations to secure the abatement 
of the threat to the peace. 

It should be recalled that under article 2 of the 
Charter all members agree to “settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and 
justice are not endangered,” and “to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or polit- 
ical independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations.” 

Too little thought has been given to the impli- 
cations of these solemn undertakings in para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of article 2 in the Charter. There 
may be a question as to the volume and kind of 
armaments required for self-defense and collective 
action under the Charter. There may be a ques- 
tion as to the way the United Nations is to deal 
with an armaments race which has gotten out of 
hand because of the failure or refusal of the Soviet 
Union to cut down its armed strength after the 
last war in anything like the same manner or de- 
gree as other great powers. But certainly it is 
anomalous that states which have solemnly under- 
taken to settle their disputes by peaceful means 
and to refrain from the threat or use of force 
except in defense of the law of the Charter should 
be engaged in probably the most deadly and omi- 
nous armaments race 1in all history. 


Effective Disarmament for Peace 


It is all the more striking that this armaments 
race should go on between states which have spe- 
cifically pledged themselves under the Charter to 
promote respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all. Certainly the funda- 
mental freedoms were intended to include the Four 
Freedoms which President Roosevelt first outlined 
in his message to Congress on January 7, 1941.5 It 
should not be forgotten that President Roosevelt 
himself in that very message translated the Fourth 
Freedom—freedom from fear—into world terms 
to mean “a world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where in the world.” 

It has seemed to me that the world, by assuming 
that President Roosevelt was voicing only a vis- 
ionary dream, has lost the very practical thought 
which he sought to embody in his definition of the 
Fourth Freedom. If we are to make any genuine 
progress in lightening the burden of armaments 
and in dispelling the fears and suspicions which 
armaments breed, we will have to move rapidly 
from the idea of haggling over quotas of arma- 
ments and come to accept the proposition that no 
state should be allowed to be in a condition of 
armed preparedness to wage a successful war. 


*H. doc. 1, 77th Cong., 1st sess. 
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Disarmament should be viewed as a process of 
creating conditions which make it difficult or im- 
possible for nations to break or endanger the peace 
and not as a bargaining process to reduce the cost 
of preparing for war. 

ffective disarmament for peace should mean 
the elimination of mass armies as well as all in- 
struments adaptable to mass destruction. Effec- 
tive disarmament should relieve the world not only 
from the terror of all weapons of mass destruction 
but from the threat of mass armies without which 
no aggressor can accomplish his evil designs. A 
smal] militia with small arms is quite sufficient to 
cope with internal disorders. 

ffective disarmament means universal dis- 
armament. It means an open world with no secret 
armies, no secret weapons, and no secret war plans. 
Responsible statesmen cannot be expected to risk 
the national security of their countries for a hope 
which may prove illusory. If we are to achieve 
true and effective disarmament, we must have a 
world open enough not only to detect violation 
but to dispel suspicion of evasion. Nations have 
become so accustomed to living in the dark that 
it is not going to be easy to learn to live in the 
light. 

If we are to make real progress in the field of 
disarmament, we must approach the problem not 
as a means of regulating war, or the armaments 
used in war, but of rendering war impossible as a 
method of settling international disputes. We 
must approach the problem of disarmament as a 
means of ensuring the outlawing of war. We 
must face up to the fact that under the Charter 
which requires states to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means, and not to use force or the threat 
of force except in defense of the Charter, the 
maintenance of excessive armaments does consti- 
tute, in law as in fact, a threat to the peace. 

Universal disarmament does not militate against 
collective security. On the contrary, universal 
disarmament should immeasurably increase the 
possibility of collective security by bringing the 
task of its accomplishment within manageable 
proportions. Law enforcement in the interna- 
tional field, like law enforcement in the domestic 
field, depends not on a vast accumulation of arms 
in the possession of the peace officers but on the 
rigid limitation of arms in the possession of or- 
ganized groups not responsible to the peace officers. 
Large national armies and armaments are as in- 
imical to international peace as large private 
armies and armaments have always been to domes- 
tic peace. 


Rearmament and Human Welfare 


If we knew of certainty that no nation was in a 
state of armed preparedness to undertake a war 
with any prospect of success or to accomplish an 
act of aggression by a quick, decisive blow, there 
would be a profound change in the climate of inter- 
national relationships. Differences would remain, 
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differences in ideas, in interest, and even in power. 
But the people would know that they could not 
suddenly explode into war. The road to genuine 
understanding and peaceful settlement would not 
be blocked by the necessity of considering every 
problem in light of its effect on military potential 
in some future war rather than in light of its ef- 
fect on human welfare in a peaceful friendly 
world. There would be much less danger of 
states seeking to strengthen and protect them- 
selves in event of war by strategic settlements 
which themselves plant the seeds of friction and 
war. Armaments aggravate tensions arfd fears 
among nations. By releasing tensions and fears; 
disarmament should facilitate and strengthen the 
processes of peaceful settlement. 

For good or ill, even in a disarmed world, power 
would still be an important factor. But national 
power in a disarmed world, like power in the do- 
mestic field, would depend not on armed prepared- 
ness, but on the health and virility of the people 
and the industrial and economic development of 
the nation. There should be very little difference 
in power relationships if all states arm to the hilt 
or if all states disarm completely, but there will be 
a great difference in the happiness and welfare of 
the people. 

Practical men may say all such thinking in the 
international field is visionary and unreal, but I 
suppose practical men in the early days of the de- 
velopment of private law regarded the lawmakers 
who sought to outlaw private wars and private 
armies as visionaries and dreamers. It is worth 
remembering that the primary end of all primitive 
private law was to keep the peace. Crude ap- 
proximations of justice through ordeals and trials 
by battle were accepted as far preferable to allow- 
ing men to take the law into their own hands and 
to engage in private wars. 

It was probably not easy for primitive man to 
give up the right to take the law into his own 
hands in order to redress wrongs done him or his 
family. Even in modern society the instinct of 
man to duel and to feud is not completely extinct. 
But it was in a sense the genius of primitive law 
that it forbade resort to violence to rectify wrongs 
even before it developed completely adequate 
means of punishing or redressing wrongs other 
than the breaking of the peace. 

In historic perspective, it would seem that the 
outlawing of war is a necessary prerequisite to the 
establishment of the rule of law. There would 
seem to be considerable ground for the belief that 
the effective outlawing of war and of armaments 
must come before there can be any extensive de- 
velopment of world law or world order rather than 
the other way around. Of course, as progress is 
made toward the elimination of war and of arma- 
ments, the need for the development of effective 
procedures for the settlement of disputes by peace- 
ful means will be better appreciated and under- 
stood. Practical statesmen may then give as much 
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attention to the problem of the peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences as they now give to the problem 
of armed defense. States may even become con- 
scious not only of their obligation under the Char- 
ter to refrain from the use of force except in the 
defense of the Charter, but their obligation under 
the Charter to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

In the long run, it is likely that justice will fare 
better in a world where neither nations nor indi- 
viduals may take the law into their own hands 
and fight it out. There is much greater danger 
of the confusion of right and might in an armed 
world than in a disarmed world. In an armed 
world there must be arms to support and sustain 
the right. Every nation remembers with pride 
its efforts to support and sustain the right with 
its arms and fighting men. But there is no as- 
surance that in an armed world the balance of 
armed strength will always be in the service of the 
right. Nor is there any assurance that in an 
armed world, armed power, even in the service of 
the right, may not come to have a corroding in- 
fluence on men’s ideas as to what is right and what 
is wrong. The power of righteousness is on the 
whole, over a fair stretch of time, more likely to 
prevail in a disarmed world than in an armed 
world. 


Common Survival or Mutual Extinction 


In an armed world we cannot safely rely on 
unarmed good will. But that does not mean that 
we wish an armed world where only armed power 
counts. As President Truman stated in his ad- 
dress on November 7, 1951: + 


We are determined to win real peace—peace based on 
freedom and justice. We will do it the hard way if we 
must—by going forward, as we are doing now, to make 
the free world so strong that no would-be aggressor will 
dare to break the peace. But we will never give up trying 
for another way to peace—the way of reducing the arma- 
ments that make aggression possible. 


In his first report to the Nato countries on April 
2, 1952, General Eisenhower, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, also stated : ° 


Visible and within grasp we have the capability of 
building such military, economic, and moral strength as 
the Communist world would never dare to challenge. 
When that point is reached, the Iron Curtain rulers may 
finally be willing to participate seriously in disarmament 
negotiations. Then, we may see fulfilled the universal 
hope expressed in the United Nations Charter to reduce 
the “diversion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources.” 


It may be that other nations are not yet ready 
to beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks nor to learn war any 
more. And of course we dare not go unarmed in 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1951, p. 803. 
° Tbid., Apr. 14, 1952, p. 579. 
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a world bristling with arms. An intolerant and 
strongly armed totalitarianism is not likely to re- 
spect unarmed good will. But even the most fa- 
natical ideology is likely to prefer to live and let 
live if it becomes convinced that it must choose 
between common survival and mutual extinction. 
The increasingly total destructiveness of the new 
weapons of total war is making this choice more 
and more obviously inevitable. Even though the 
Soviet Union may not yet be prepared to engage 
in serious discussions on disarmament, we must 
be prepared for such discussions if and when the 
opportunity comes. Time and circumstances do 
cause men and nations to alter their attitudes. It 
is important that our people as well as the people 
of the Soviet Union understand what must be done 
if the world is to be relieved of the burdens and 
fears of armaments and the scourge of war. 

If the effective outlawing of international war 
and of national armaments is too visionary and 
impractical an idea for our generation, it is not 
inconceivable that the wheel of history will whirl 
back and future generations will have to struggle 
again to outlaw private wars. Professor Einstein 
is reputed to have said that he did not know what 
weapons would be used in the next war, but he did 
know the weapons which would be used in the war 
after that, and they would be sticks and stones. 

It is true that virtually all efforts in the past to 
reduce national armaments have failed. But there 
is much reason to suspect that the failures in the 
past were caused by the unwillingness of men and 
nations to go far enough—by the lack of vision, 
rather than by visionary ideas. We cannot dis- 
arm unless others are willing to disarm. We can- 
not lay bare our secrets unless others are willing 
to reveal theirs. But if we wish others to accept 
the gospel of peace under law in an open and 
disarmed world, we must be sure that we our- 
selves understand and are willing to accept that 
gospel. We must be willing to espouse and accept 
a program of arms reduction to such a point, in 
such a thorough fashion, and with such foolproof 
safeguards, that no nation is in a position to wage 
a successful war. We must be willing to espouse 
and accept a truly open world in which every 
human being can live free from the fear that others 
are secretly plotting the destruction of his hearth 
and home. We must be willing to espouse and 
accept a world in which all nations not only agree 
to refrain from the threat or use of force except 
in defense of the law but recognize that uncon- 
trolled armaments themselves constitute an un- 
lawful threat to the peace. If civilization is to 
continue, no nation can have a sovereign right to 
wage war or to menace the world with its arms. 
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Conference on Agricultural 
and Cooperative Credit 


[Released to the press April 28] 


Delegates from 35 countries are expected to at- 
tend an international conference on agricultural 
and cooperative credit to begin at the University of 
California on August 4. 

The conference will be conducted by the Univer- 
sity of California, with the financial assistance of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration and the 
Mutual Security Agency. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations and 
the Farm Credit Administration, the Farmers 
Home Administration, and the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the Department of 
Agriculture are cooperating with the university 
in the preparation of the conference. Various 
private credit institutions, cooperatives, and vol- 
untary organizations are planning to assist in 
giving the delegates a full picture of credit prac- 
tices in the United States. 

A 5-week session in Berkeley will be devoted to 
intensive study and exchange of information on 
the organization and functions of agricultural 
credit facilities and on desirable measures to im- 
prove the services of rural credit in Latin America, 
the Near East, Africa, and South and Southeast 
Asia. Emphasis throughout the conference will 
be on credit as a means of increasing farm pro- 
duction and income, which in turn will provide a 
basis for better farm living. Financing for land 
purchase, for production needs, and for the mar- 
keting and processing of farm products will be in- 
cluded. The place and importance of cooperative 
enterprise and the close ties between credit cooper- 
atives and other types of cooperation makes it nec- 
essary and desirable to give attention to broader 
aspects of cooperation than are present in simple 
cooperative credit institutions. 

Following the session at Berkeley, during which 
there will be several short field trips, the delegates 
will split up into smaller groups for a 3-week 
demonstration tour through various areas in the 
western and southern states to visit different types 
of credit institutions and to study the experiences 
on farms and cooperatives in the use of various 
types of credit facilities. 

The last week of the conference, ending October 
10, will be spent in Washington, where the dele- 
gates will have an opportunity for review and for 
discussion with agricultural credit and other 
officials. 

About 80 delegates are expected. Of these, 
about 55 will be administrators and specialists re- 
sponsible for agricultural credit policies and pro- 
grams in these countries. The remainder will be 
students from these countries who are studying 
advanced agricultural subjects in American col- 
leges and universities. 
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Last autumn, a World Land Tenure Conference 
was held at the University of Wisconsin, attended 
by delegates from most of these same countries.’ 
This workshop, by providing an opportunity for 
discussion of views and experiences by both ad- 
ministrative and academic people from many 
countries, has already produced many tangible 
results in the form of improved land-tenure laws, 
new programs of land-tenure improvement, and 
vigorous interest in promoting landownership 
and better landlord-tenant relations eae 4 
peaceful, legal means. 

The delegates to the Land Tenure Conference 
urged that future international conferences be 
held on other and related aspects of agricultural 
development. They declared that priority should 
be given to further work in the field of agricul- 
tural and cooperative credit. 

The University of California was chosen for 
this conference because of the wide range of ex- 
perience in California with different types of 
financing and because of the unparalleled de- 
velopment in the state in agricultural, processing, 
and marketing cooperatives. 

The program and plans for the conference have 
been worked out by the University’s Committee on 
International Relations, under the chairmanship 
of John B. Condliffe, director of the Teaching 
Institute of Economics. Director of the confer- 
ence will be Thomas C. Blaisdell, director of the 
Bureau of International Relations. The Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics and other 
departments of the University will cooperate in 
the conduct of the conference. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 
iron and Steel Committee (ILO) 


On May 5 the Department of State announced 
that the fourth session of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee of the International Labor Organization 
(Ino) will convene at Geneva on May 5, 1952. 
The tripartite U. S. delegation to the meeting is as 
follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


Herman B. Byer, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 

Robert M. Weidenhammer, National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


* For a statement by Secretary Acheson relative to this 
conference, also excerpts from an address made before 
the conference by Assistant Secretary Thorp, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 22, 1951, p. 660. 
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Adviser 

Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern; resident at Geneva 

REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

George T. Fonda, Vice President, Weirton Steel Company, 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Adviser 


Grover C. Brown, Secretary, Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, American Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


Elmer F. Cope, International Representative, United 
States Steel Workers of America, Lewisburg, Ohio 

Nathan E. Cowan, International Representative, United 
States Steel Workers of America, Washington, D. C. 


Adviser 


John Glasgow, Staff Representative, United States Steel 
Workers of America, Taylorville, Ill. 


The agenda of the forthcoming session consists 
of the following items: (1) review of a general 
report, dealing particularly with (a) action taken 
in various countries in the light of the conclusions 
of previous sessions; (b) steps taken by the Inter- 
national Labor Office to follow up the studies and 
inquiries proposed by the Committee; and (c) 
recent events and developments in the iron and 
steel trades; (2) vocational training and promo- 
tion in the iron and steel industry; and (3) wel- 
fare services in the iron and steel industry. 

Founded in 1945, the Iron and Steel Committee 
is one of eight industrial committees established 
by the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office to implement the Io objectives of improv- 
ing international labor standards and promoting 
international cooperation in specific industries. 
The last (third) session of the Iron and Steel 
Committee was held at Geneva, November 22- 
December 2, 1949. 


Cotton Advisory Committee 


The Department of State on May 13 announced 
that, in response to an invitation received from 
the Government of Italy, the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee will hold its eleventh plenary 
meeting at Rome, May 17-31, 1952. The U.S. 
delegation to the meeting is as follows: 


Chairman 


Leslie A. Wheeler, 
Collaborator, Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture 


Vice Chairman 


Francis A. Linville, 
Chief, Agricultural Products Staff, 
Department of State 
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Advisers 


Howard R. Cottam, 
Counselor of Embassy, 
American Embassy, Rome 
Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
Foreign Trade Director, 
National Cotton Council, 
Washington, D.C. 
Rene Lutz, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 
Arthur W. Palmer, 
Head, Cotton Division, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 
F. Marion Rhodes, 
Director, Cotton Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 
Oscar Zaglits, 
Head, Foreign Agricultural Trade and Policy Divi- 
sion, 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 


Secretary and Adviser 


Eulalia L. Wall, 
International Economist, 
Agricultural Products Staff, 
Department of State 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was established in accordance with a resolution 
approved at the International Cotton Meeting 
held at Washington, D.C., September 6-9, 1939, 
by the governments of 10 of the major cotton 
exporting countries of the world. At the fourth 
plenary meeting of the Committee, held at Wash- 
ington in April 1945, provision was made for the 
expansion of its membership to include not only 
cotton exporting countries but countries substan- 
tially interested in the production, exportation, or 
importation of cotton. At present the Committee 
is comprised of 28 member governments of cotton 
exporting and importing countries, accounting to- 
gether for more than 85 percent of international 
trade in cotton. 

Following usual procedures, members will 
exchange statements on the cotton situations pre- 
vailing in their own countries and will examine 
the general economic position of cotton in the 
world as a whole. In the course of discussions 
the Committee expects to consider the impact on 
national economies of the excessive demand for 
cotton products in 1950 and early 1951 and the 
consequent readjustment in 1951-52. 

Through a special group, the Committee has 
been reviewing the developments of the two sea- 
sons. It has studied the possibilities of ameliorat- 
ing conditions of extreme surplus and shortage 
by international action and the suitability to cot- 
ton of various possible forms of an international 
cotton agreement. The problems involved will 
be discussed at the forthcoming meeting, and gov- 
ernments will have an opportunity to express their 
views on them. 
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The last (tenth) meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee was held at Lahore, 
Pakistan, February 1-9, 1951. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


The Problem of Statelessness. Information from states 
in pursuance of Economic and Social Council Resolu- 
tion 352 (XII) on the problem of statelessness. 
E/2164, February 6, 1952. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and 
Social Matters. Economic and Social Council Resolu- 
tion 283 (X). Text of replies from governments of 
member states. E/2165/Add.25, February 4, 1952. 
6 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights Received Under Council Resolution 277 (X). 
Observations of the Government of Japan on allega- 
tions regarding infringements of trade-union rights 
in that country. E/2175/Add.1, March 26, 1952. 54 
pp. mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. International Limitation of Opium Pro- 
duction. E/2186, March 14, 1952. 114 pp. mimeo. 

Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2197, April 7, 1952. 25 pp. mimeo. 

Addendum Covering the Period January 1 to March 20, 
1952 to the Progress Report of the Division of Nar- 
cotic Drugs. E/Cn.7/231/Add.1, April 8, 1952. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Report of the Governing Body of the International 
Children’s Centre. E/ICEF/187, March 15, 1952. 88 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Executive Director on Experience with 
UNICEF-Assisted Yaws Control Programs in Haiti, 
Indonesia and Thailand. E/ICEF/188, April 3, 1952. 
44 pp. mimeo. 

General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 
E/ICEF/190, April 5, 1952. 69 pp. mimeo. 

Experience with UNICEF-Assisted Feeding Programs 
in Asia. E/ICEF/191, April 3, 1952. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights Received Under Council Resolution 277 (X). 
Communication received from the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, San Francisco, Calif., 
USA. E/2154/Add. 39, April 10, 1952. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Replies of Governments to the 
Inquiry Concerning the Future Work of the United 
Nations in the Field of Freedom of Information 
(Resolution 414 B 111 (XIII)). Belgium. E/2178/ 
Add.4, April 9, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economie and Social Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which 
includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and re- 
ports of the various commissions and committees. Infor- 
mation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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General Eisenhower’s Views on Effects of Possible Cuts in 


Mutual Security Funds 


On May 5, Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, sent 
a cable to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allicd Commander, Europe, requesting the latter’s 
views as to the effect of possible cuts in mutual 
security legislation below the amount requested 
of the Congress by President Truman. 

Following are the texts of Senator Connally’s 
cable and of General Eisenhower's cabled reply 
of May 5, as released to the press by Senator Con- 
nally’s office on May 8: 


SENATOR CONNALLY’S CABLE OF MAY 5 


Senate debate on mutual-security legislation 
starts today. As you know, Foreign Relations 
Committee, without objection, has reported bill 
making $1,000,000,000 over-all cut in President’s 
request, including reduction title I, military aid, 
from $4,145,000,000 to approximately $3,620,000,- 
000, and reduction in title I, defense support, from 
approximately $1,819,000,000 to approximately 
$1,589,000,000. Some Members of Senate urging 
deeper cuts. In view of these facts would appre- 
ciate having your attitude particularly concerning 
effect further substantial reduction would have 
on development of necessary military build-up in 
Western Europe and on security of United States. 
I, of course, and all members of committee eager 
to keep cost of program as low as possible without 
impairing our structure for collective defense so 
painfully built up under North Atlantic Treaty. 
Believe Senate would attach great weight to your 
views with respect to probable effect proposed 
cuts would have on ability of our European allies 
to meet Lisbon goals and continue military build- 
up at desired rates after 1952. If you feel such 
cuts would materially retard necessary European 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of May 12, 1952, p. 5098. 
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military build-up, would appreciate your views on 
resulting effect on United States military security 
in light of your evaluation of Soviet aggressive 
threat. 
Tom ConNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S REPLY 


In response to your request, I furnish the fol- 
lowing statement of views concerning the foreign 
assistance program as it applies to my command. 
You asked particularly for my views as to the 
amount proposed and the effects of possible cuts 
below that amount. This reply is essentially a 
summary of the conclusions presented to your 
committee by General Gruenther in March. 

First, please permit me to draw attention to the 
fact that over the past several years I have pub- 
licly insisted on the importance of America’s sol- 
vency to her own security. I am keenly aware 
that Congress has the onerous responsibility of 
weighing and balancing the obvious risks of attack 
against the equally obvious risks of ruinous 
spending. 

As you know, my own headquarters does not 
compute the specific money figures for the various 
elements of the program, but we do recommend the 
composition of the military forces required and 
the essentials of expansion programs for develop- 
ing collective security. In order to answer your 
request I must therefore make certain assumptions 
which cover matters outside my direct cognizance 
but which I nevertheless have every reason to be- 
lieve are factual in their application to the pro- 
gram as actually prepared and submitted to the 
Congress. 

Specifically, these assumptions are: 

A. That the financial computations have been 
carefully and competently made on the basis of 
our military requirements. 
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B. That strong efforts are being made to do this 
on an austerity basis, both as to design and 
quantity. 

C. That we are passing through what must be 
regarded as an emergency period. The free world 
and particularly the United States could not af- 
ford, indefinitely, to provide the sums for military 
purposes that are now being allocated. As 
quickly as a satisfactory defensive posture has been 
established in our vital areas we must pass to a 
maintenance condition in which each cooperating 
nation will be largely responsible for its own 
forces. 

D. That the Mutual Security Program as pro- 
posed to the American Congress has been adjusted 
to provide for maximum effort on the part of co- 
operating nations. 

Proceeding from these assumptions, it is appar- 
ent that any cut in the program would inevitably 
tend to curtail or retard the build-up of forces. 
Manifest, in calculations of this scope and magni- 
tude, moderate-sized cuts can be absorbed without 
critical damage. But substantial reductions in 
end-item aid would slow up the formation and im- 
pair the readiness of units. 

Reductions in defense support would have a pe- 
culiarly adverse effect, since available production 
facilities in Europe could not be put to use for lack 
of a critical fraction of their raw materials and 
other requirements. This would mean, of course, 
that nations depending upon receipt of scheduled 
end items or materials could not make maximum 
use of available manpower, manufacturing facil- 
ities, and training installations. 

While we here are not in position to compute in 
detail the effects of specific fund reductions, it is 
quite clear that in terms of impact on our military 
programs, an aggregate reduction of the order of 
a billion dollars would be heavily and seriously 
felt. Any cut materially greater than this would 
create such difficulties that a drastic revision of the 
whole program might well be indicated and might 
therefore endanger the proposed military build-up 
now visualized, and which I consider essential in 
the interest of United States security. 

I believe the American approach must always 
be to weigh these questions in terms of the effects 
pa the security of the United States. Ata time 
of such heavy costs as the United States is incur- 
ring it is more essential than ever that each dollar 
be made to count to the maximum. It is my 
understanding that our Mutual Security Program 
was adopted because of a conviction that there is 
no acceptable alternative. The development of 
collective security through cooperation is obvi- 
ously more efficient and less costly than for any one 
country to attempt to achieve it alone. 

There can be little question but that our policy 
of aiding free nations in their own defense has 
been producing a gradually improving stability 
on the international scene. The situation is better 
than a year ago and the outlook for peace has im- 
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roved markedly since the initial decision by the 

ongress more than two years ago to embark on a 
large-scale military-assistance program. 

The degree of this progress is perhaps best re- 
flected in the redoubled efforts now being exerted 
by the Iron Curtain world to weaken unity in the 

est and to block further constructive steps such 
as those relating to the European defense force 
and the integration of Germany into the Western 
European complex. 

In the SHare annual report submitted about a 
month ago,’ we reviewed progress achieved in the 
European region well into 1952. If we are to 
achieve comparable and greater progress here dur- 
ing the remainder of this year and in 1953, it is 
manifest that unflagging joint efforts are required, 
and that the programs of aid in military end items 
and defense support must be buttressed by suffi- 
cient appropriations to enable the recommended 
build-up to go forward. 

M final observation is that America, in part- 
nership with others, is participating in a program 
that has the ultimate aim of security and peace. 
Attainment of this goal remains necessary regard- 
less of the exact speed of progress in any one fiscal 
year period. 

My own belief is that this purpose will become 
more expensive if it is unnecessarily postponed, 
dragged out, and delayed. It seems to me to be in 
America’s interest to attain as quickly as possible 
a satisfactory posture of defense in the free world 
so as to relieve us of the necessity of further build- 
uP and place us substantially on a maintenance 

asis. 

The foregoing statement is for such use, public 
or private, as you may deem desirable. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Amending Section 32 (A) (2) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. H.Rept. 1723, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To 
accompany 8.302] 3 pp. 

Continuing the Effectiveness of Certain Emergency Statu- 
tory Provisions Until July 1, 1952. H.Rept. 1747, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H.J.Res. 423] 4 pp. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articles Imported From Foreign 
Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the Wash- 
ington State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash. H.Rept. 1810, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To 
accompany H.J.Res. 422] 2 pp. 

Approving the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico Which Was Adopted by the People of 
Puerto Rico on March 8, 1952. H.Rept. 1832, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H.J.Res. 430] 31 pp. 

Report on Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain by the Special 
Study Mission to Germany and Certain Other Coun- 
tries .. . pursuant to H.Res. 28. H.Rept. 1834, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 96 pp. 

First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program. 
Supplement. H.Doc. 371, Part 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
82 pp. 


? BuLLeTin of Apr. 14, 1952, p. 572. 
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Report on the Operations of the Department of State (Un- 
der Public Law 584). Messaze from the President of 
the United States . . . H.Doc. 410, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
81 pp. 

Recommendations to Extend for 60 Days the Emergency 
Powers. Communication from the President of the 
United States ...H.Doc. 416, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
3 pp. 

Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Adopted by the People of Puerto Rico on 
March 3, 1952. H.Doc. 435, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 21 pp. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 
S.Rept. 1489, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S.J. 
Res. 277] 1 p. 

Creating a Commission to Study Relations Between the 
United States and Other North Atlantic Nations. 
S.Rept. 1465, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany 8. 
2269] 10 pp. 

Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Regard- 
ing the Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a copy of a protocol dated in 
London August 31, 1951. S. Exec. O, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. 6 pp. 

Protocol Supplementary to the Consular Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and Ireland. 
Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the protocol. S. Exec. N, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. 4 pp. 


Agreement Between the United States and Canada for 
Promotion of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means 
of Radio. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the agreement. S. Exec. M, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 16 pp. 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary Appropriations for 1953. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session. [Department of State, Part I] 
398 pp. 

Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary Appropriations for 1953. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session. [Department of State, Part II] 
424 pp. 


Tuna Imports. Hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session on H. R. 5693, an act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930. February 4, 5, 6, and 7, 19852. 
422 pp. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Wushington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from 
the Department of State. 


Commercial Treaty Program of the United States. Com- 
mercial Policy Series 141. Pub. 4515. 7 pp. 5¢. 


A fact sheet explaining the general aim of the 
modern treaty. 
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Fight for Food. Economic Cooperation Series 31. Pub. 
4534. 16 pp. Free. 


Pamphlet illustrating Point Four’s aerial methods 
toward permanent control of the desert locust hordes, 


Council of Europe. European and British Commonwealth 
Series 33. Pub. 4492. 7pp. 5¢. 


Foreign affairs outline No. 26, giving the background, 
membership, and objective of the Council. 


Pacific Security: Its New Foundations. Far Eastern 


Series 48. Pub. 4556. 8 pp. 5¢. 


A background summary of the four treaties of mutual 
defense providing a foundation for security in the 
Pacitic area. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Estates and Inheritances. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2358. Pub. 
4484. 24 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Norway— 
Signed at Washington June 13, 1949; entered into 
force Dec. 11, 1951. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Schedule XX. 
Commercial Policy Series 142. Pub. 4521. 91 pp. Lim- 
ited Distribution. 


Annotated to show countries with which concessions 
were initially negotiated at Torquay in 1951. 


The State Department’s Loyalty Security Program. De- 
partment and Foreign Service Series 25. Pub. 4530. 13 
pp., charts. 10¢. 


This pamphlet deals with the human factor in se- 
curity. 


Guide to Technical Assistance Services of United States 
Voluntary Agencies Abroad. International Information 
and Cultural Series 21. Pub. 4422. 114 pp. Limited 
distribution. 


A guide summarizing information on technical assist- 
ance projects of U. S. voluntary agencies in education, 
health, agriculture, social service, and industry, for 
the period 1949 to 1951, inclusive. 


United Nations General Assembly: A Review of the 
Sixth Session. International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series III, 78. Pub. 4566. 11 pp. 10¢. 


A background summary dealing with the major 
problems of disarmament and collective security. 


Germany—Industrial Controls. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2265. Pub. 4241. 19 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with annexes, between the United States 
and the United Kingdom and France—Signed at 
Bonn-Petersberg Apr. 3, 1951; entered into force Apr. 
8, 1951. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2257. Pub. 4272. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris Mar. 19, 1951; entered into force 
Mar, 19, 1951. 


Defense of Iceland Pursuant to North Atlantic Treaty. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2266. Pub. 
4294. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iceland— 
Signed at Reykjavik May 5, 1951; entered into force 
May 5, 1951. 
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Economic Cooperation with Portugal Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2279. Pub. 43834. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal 
amending agreement of Sept. 28, 1948, as amended— 
Signed at Lisbon May 17, 1951; entered into force 
May 17, 1951. 


Parcel Post. ‘Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2294. Pub. 4354, 23 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations between the 
United States and the Netherlands West Indies— 
Signed at Washington May 17, 1951 and at Willemstad 
May 10, 1951; entered into force Feb. 1, 1951. 


Disposal of United States Excess Property in Canada. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2298. Pub. 
4364. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Signed at Ottawa Apr. 11 and 18, 1951; entered into 
force Apr. 18, 1951. 


Joint Group on Emergency Supply Problems. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2301. Pub. 4366. 
5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro July 24, 1951; entered into 
force July 24, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation with Thailand. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2304. Pub. 4370. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand— 
Dated at Bangkok July 12 and 25, 1951; entered into 
force July 25, 1951. 


Military Assistance—Constabulary Equipment for In- 
donesia. ‘Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2306. Pub. 48838. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Indonesia 
—Signed at Djakarta Aug. 15, 1950; entered into 
force Aug. 15, 1950. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Stanley Andrews as Administrator of Technical Co- 
operation, effective April 24. 

James W. Riddleberger as Director of the Bureau of 
German Affairs, effective May 15. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on May 9 confirmed the nomination of Myron 
Melvin Cowen as Ambassador to Belgium. 

The Senate on May 9 confirmed the nomination of Angier 
Biddle Duke as Ambassador to El Salvador. 

The Senate on May 12 confirmed the nomination of 
Joseph C. Green as Minister to Jordan. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 12-16, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


324 4/28 Agri. and coop. credit conference 
330 4/29 Limiting importation of tomatoes 


340 5/1 #£4Progress of Asian aid programs 

353 5/5 Iron and Steel Commission (ILO) 

356 5/5 Kellermann: Germany: Today and To- 
morrow (rewrite) 

365 5/8 Claims on German property 

366 5/8 German debt conference 

370 5/9 Fisheries convention 





*374 5/12 Visitors to U.S. 
4375 5/12 U.K. reply to Aide-Memoire of Apr. 10 
*376 5/12 Foreign Service transfers 
4377 «#5/12 North Atlantic ocean shipping board 
4378 5/12 Rubber study group communiqué 
379 5/12 Compton: Religion in inf. program 
380 5/13 Leply to Soviet note of Apr. 9 
7381 5/13 Water levels in Lake Ontario 
382 5/13 Cotton advisory committee 
*383 5/13 Exchange of persons 
384 5/14 Acheson: Visit of Australian Minister 
385 5/14 Acheson: Visit of Austrian Chancellor 
386 5/14 Cuba: Letter of credence (rewrite) 
387 5/14 Acheson: Allied patrols blockade 
*388 5/14 Anniversary of Paraguay 
*389 5/14 Point Four fights locusts in Middle East 
390 5/15 Leased bases agreement 
391 5/15 U-.S.-Netherlands agreement 
4392 5/15 Radio convention with Canada 
*393 5/15 Anniversary of Cuba 
394 5/15 Riddleberger: German Affairs 
(rewrite) 
395 5/16 Acheson: Power for peace 
7396 5/16 College for Ethiopia under Pt. Four 
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Agriculture 


Conference on nara and cooperative 
credit ... ° + em 


American Principles 


Contest between —— a and world — 
(Compton) .. ‘. * & 


American Republics 
CUBA: Letters of credence (Concheso) 


Arms and Armed Forces 


Blockade of Allied patrols in erred under 
investigation . 

Disarmament and international law "(Cohen) 

Force of joint military-diplomatic — for 
peace (Acheson) .....- - a ape 


Asia 

JAPAN: Fisheries convention signed with US., 
Canada . 

South and Southeast, Consultative Committee 
on Economic Development ™ wamnanied of 
lst annual report... . 


Australia 
Prime Minister’s visit to U.S. 


Canada 
Fisheries convention signed with U.S., Japan 


Caribbean 
Agreement with U.K. for release of bases . 


Claims and Property 


Conference on German prewar debts . 
New deadline for claimants of German enemy 
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Congress 


CORRESPONDENCE: Effects of possible cuts 
in Mutual end funds ey 
Connally) . » ‘ 

Current legislation on foreign policy es 


Disarmament Commission 
Disarmament and international law (Cohen) 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: Chancellor welcomed on visit = 
US. 


GERMANY: 
Blockade of Allied unciand under investi- 
gation. aria 
Conference to settle prewar claims — 
Germany today and tomorrow, partI . . 
U.S., U.K., and France reply to Soviet note 
‘concerning text of tripartite and Soviet 
notes ° 
NETHERLANDS: ‘Agreement to pay US. for 
logistical support of forces in Korea .. 
KINGDOM: Agreement with _ for 
release of bases in Caribbean . . 
U.S.S.R.: 
U.S. documents on relations with the Soviet 
Union, 1933-39: part II 4 
US., U.K., and France reply to note concerning 
‘Germany, text of tripartite and Soviet 
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Finance 


Conference on ee and cooperative 
credit. .«.e 2 
Conference on German prewar ‘debts Ke ae 
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Fisheries 


“~~ convention signed by U.S., Canada, 

apan . 

Increase of duty on fresh tuna, protest by Peru, 
Department’s view on . . lee ae” 


Foreign Service 
Confirmations . 


International Information 


Contest between world fear and world faith 
(Compton) .. gat ke ° 


International ene 


ry on agricultural and cooperative 
cre = 
Consultative Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, ay 
of Istannual report ...... ° 
U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
International Cotton Advisory Committee, 
llth meeting . . ea 2 © 
Iron and Steel Committee of me... ; 


Mutual Aid and Defense 


Effects of possible cuts in Mutual Security 
funds (Eisenhower, Connally) ..... 


Publications 
Recent releases by the Department of State .. 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 


New deadline for claimants of — enemy 
a Sa ae e 2s 


State, Department of 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS: Riddleberger as 
director of Bureau of German Affairs . 

Increase of duty on fresh turia, protest ad Peru, 
Department’s view on ... . ° 


Strategic Materials 
Iron and Steel Committee of ILO toconvene . 


Trade 
Importation of winter tomatoes, hearings 


Treaty Information 


ae ay with U.K. for release of Caribbean 
bases 
Fisheries convention signed by US, “Canada, 


Japan 
Netherlands, ‘agreement to pay US. for logistical 
support of forces in Korea ...... 


United Nations 
U.N. bibliography; selected documents .. . 839 


Name Indez 
Acheson, Secretary 813, 820, 821, 826, 831 
Andrews, Stanley cee oon se Oe 
Byer, Herman B. . 
Churchill, Rogers Platt 
Cohen, Benjamin V. . 
Compton, Wilson M. 
Concheso, Aurelio F. 
Connally, Senator 
Cowen, Myron M. ‘ 
Duke, Angier B. . ° 
Eisenhower, General 
Figl, Chancellor 
Green, Joseph C. . 
Kellermann, Henry J. 
Menzies, Prime Minister 
Pierson, Warren L. . . 
Riddleberger, James W. 
Van Roijen, J. H. . . 
Wheeler, Leslie A. 





